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HE sale last week of $40,000,000 New York city bonds, 
bearing 44 per cent interest, was indicative of the finan- 

cial condition of the country. Bids were received for more 
than five times the amount offered, the price obtained for the 
fifty-year issue being 102.063, and for the ten-year bonds 
100.30, making the investment yield an average of about 
4.40 per cent to the purchasers. Among the five or six hun- 
dred bidders were large and small banking houses, and 
bankers, executors of estates and individuals, and many from 
other States. In fact, there was a great rush for these bonds, 
for the rate of interest is attractive and the security beyond 
question. Several of the life insurance companies were 
among the successful bidders, and in the allotment will secure 
a liberal amount of these desirable securities. It was pointed 
out by conservative interests that the total amount represented 
by the bids fully demonstrated the existence of a large amount 
of money seeking investment, and the belief was expressed 
that as soon as confidence returned a little there would be a 
surprisingly large demand for both bonds and the standard 
dividend stocks. The low range of prices on the Stock Ex- 
change during the summer compels the insurance companies 
to mark down temporarily the values of such securities as 
they hold, but such apparent loss is merely on paper, and as 
a matter of fact is no loss whatever, for their actual value 
is unimpaired, and as they were purchased when prices were 
low, the fluctuations in market quotations are really imma- 
terial. If the companies were forced to sell their stocks and 
bonds at the present time they might experience a small loss 
from the shrinkage, but they are, fortunately, not obliged to 
sell, but can hold these securities for an indefinite period, not 
only receiving the interest on them regularly, but being in a 
position to take advantage of any rise that may come when the 
financial pendulum swings the other way and a “bull” market 
follows the “bear” period. There is no doubt that money has 
been scarce of late, which has had a depressing effect upon 
the securities market, but the bond sale of last week shows 
conclusively that there is plenty of money hoarded up for 
profitable investment, and will come eagerly forth when the 
attraction is sufficient. Prominent financiers, railroad mag- 
nates, and other “captains of industry” who keep their fingers 
upon the public pulse at all times, are all optimistic regarding 
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the present conditions. The promise of abundant crops is 
corroborated by their observations as well as by the Govern- 
ment reports, and there is every reason to anticipate a con- 
tinuance of prosperous times for an unlimited period. There 
is nothing in sight to warrant any other view of the situation. 
Insurance men should profit by these conditions, and get out 
and hustle for business. Everyone needs insurance—life, fire 
or casualty—and everyone has got money to pay for it. 
Agents and solicitors have only to push for it and they will 
get it. The outlook for successful campaigning in the in- 
surance business was never more hopeful. The present year 
should be a record-maker along all lines. 





HILE uninformed writers and callow legislators and 

petty politicians are seeking to convince the public 

that the business of insurance is a mine of wealth, and that 

laws should be enacted to restrict their extorted accumula- 

tions, it is well to call attention to the facts in the case. The 

committee on statistics, in its report to the National Board 

of Fire Underwriters, made the following statement in their 
latest report : ( 

The San Francisco fire extinguished the entire profit made by the 
companies in forty-seven years, the balance sheet showing for that 
period a loss of $79,708,174. In other words, considering underwrit- 
ing by itself, with no reference to income from investments, the busi- 
ness has been done at a loss amounting to 1.86 per cent of the pre- 
miums received since 1860. It should be understood that this state- 
ment is in no wise fictitious; it is based upon the official figures of 
the New York State Department, embracing the figures of companies 
doing business in this State. It will be startling to underwriters to 
be met with a statement that the profits of the business for nearly 
fifty years melted away in a single conflagration. 

According to these figures, the men who have furnished the 
capital to establish the companies for the protection of the 
property of their fellow citizens, would have been better off 
by nearly eighty millions of dollars if they had kept out of 
the insurance business and invested their money in other ways. 
These figures apply only to companies that entered New York 
State for business, while there are as many others outside of 
the State whose losses were in the same ratio. At the same 
meeting of the National Board, President Burchell made the 
statement, in his annual address, that while there are about 
three hundred joint stock fire insurance companies in the 
country at present, over three times that number have been 
organized, failed or retired during the past fifty years. Tak- 
ing the above two statements together, it looks very much as 
though the companies that retired from the business were the 
gainers, while those that remained had to “pay the freight.” 
The fact that existing companies are still in the business of 
furnishing indemnity for their neighbors’ losses, is due to the 
financial ability of their managers, who have been able to 
make investments that were profitable, and so make good the 
deficit in their underwriting operations. Yet legislators and 
political adventurers, seeking self-aggrandizement, are con- 
tinually denouncing insurance, imposing increased taxation 
upon the companies, and putting upon them such restrictions 
as to threaten their very existence. It is time the companies 
took measures to let propertyowners understand the facts in 
the case, and show them how much of the cost of insurance is 
due to hostile legislation and to the mischievous fulminations 
of ignorant officials and loud-mouthed politicians. 
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HE programme laid out for the thirty-eighth annual ses- 
sion of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at Richmond, Va., this week is quite lengthy, and 
touches on topics of great interest to the business. Papers 
are to be read by several men of prominence in the insurance 
field, from which much valuable information will doubtless 
be gleaned by the Commissioners in attendance. More par- 
ticular attention will be paid to the topic of surety reserves, 
which during the past few years has come in for much dis- 
cussion and consideration at the hands of the several Depart- 
ments. Two papers are to be read on this topic, and the 
report of the committee on reserves other than life also deals 
with the subject. Another important report is that from the 
committee on blanks. This year a number of changes have 
been made in the four blanks (fire, life, miscellaneous and 
fraternal) with the idea of presenting forms which will meet 
the requirements of the laws of all the States. In the prepara- 
tion of these blanks much time and labor have been ex- 
pended, and they are believed to be as nearly perfect as they 
can be made, when it is considered that they must conform 
to varying requirements of law. If the law departs from 
common-sense business principles, that is not the fault of 
the committee charged with drafting the blanks, and to that 
extent they are exempt from criticism regarding many of 
the items incorporated in the new forms. In their present 
shape, however, the blanks call for very involved statements, 
understandable only by experts and liable to mislead the aver- 
age man anxious to find out from official sources the details 
of an insurance company’s statement and its true standing. 
The annual reports issued by the Insurance Departments to- 
day lend themselves very freely to erroneous comparisons 
and statistics, so that an official bureau established to en- 
lighten and protect the public fails in one of its most im- 
portant duties. Private enterprise must be relied upon to 
state with clearness and impartiality the true standing of our 
thousands of insurance companies so that it is readily com- 
prehended by the average seeker for information, and such 
information will be furnished through the columns of THE 
SPECTATOR and the various publications of The Spectator 
Company. 





HE fraternal organizations are putting forth strenuous 
efforts to increase their membership. Like the giant 

of the story books, “fa, fee, fi, fo, fum,” they must have new 
blood. The death rate has so increased among the old mem- 
bers that it is absolutely necessary to secure new and younger 
members to share the burden. Assessments have been swelled 
to such an extent as to be regarded as prohibitory by many, 
who have surrendered their membership rather than pay 
them and run the chance of further taxation. The fraternal 
cry goes forth for new members, and solicitors for some of 
the orders are offered special inducements; in some cases 
are paid salaries and in others are offered prizes and bonuses. 
The fraternal idea is lost sight of entirely by several of the 
orders, and they have become virtually assessment concerns, 
seeking business wherever it can be found, and holding out 
promises that can never be fulfilled. In the past few years 
there has been a large increase in the number of these orders, 
and the necessity they find for obtaining members has made 
competition very great. They offer so-called cheap insur- 
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ance at low rates, but carefully conceal the fact that the 
promised indemnity is dependent upon the payment of as- 
sessments, the orders having neither capital, assets, surplus 
nor reserves to guarantee the fulfillment of the promises. 
The experience of the best of the fraternals has demonstrated 
that their plans are fallacious, for they have been compelled 
to advance their rates to such an extent that they are almost 
equal to those of the legal reserve life companies, and they 
have not increased their guarantees in any respect, but still 
depend upon the old, exploded assessment plan. The legal 
reserve companies offer liberal contracts at the lowest rates 
consistent with safety, and every contract is good for its face 
value at its maturity, for its payment is provided for by the 
accumulations in the hands of the companies. Besides, the 
most stringent laws have been enacted in every State that 
compel them to maintain reserves sufficient to meet their 
contract obligations. There is no passing of the hat to col- 
lect assessments when a claim is presented to them, but the 
cash is in hand with which to pay it promptly, as is their 
custom. This is insurance that insures, while assessmentism, 
in whatever form it appears, is a delusion and a snare. Life 
insurance in a legal reserve company is a positive provision 
for those dependent upon the insured, and the man who thus 
protects his family and provides for his children has no cause 
to worry as to their future. 
* * x * * 

Ralph Waldo Emerson and Harriet Martineau, so the story 
goes, attended the theater on one occasion to see Fanny 
Essler, the famous dancer, whose graceful poses had elicited 
the admiration of the crowned heads of Europe, as well as 
of the American public. After seeing the beautiful dancer 
in her pirouetting and poetical posing, Miss Martineau, in 
raptures, said to her companion: ‘Ralph, this is poetry.” 
Emerson, equally entranced, replied: “Harriet, this is re- 
ligion.”” Life insurance is both poetry and religion, for 
neither of which can there be a cheap, unsubstantial sub- 
stitute. 


_LIFE INSURANCE TOPICS 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


John Napier, secretary of the Bankers Life, will retire from that 
position within a short time. 

The Metropolitan Life has filed application with the New York 
Department to issue three new policy contracts, the “Modified En- 
dowment with Life Options,’ “Guaranteed Increasing Endowment” 
and “Reduced Premium After Twenty Years.” The Provident Sav- 
ings Life wishes to issue a “Combined Term and Renewal Life Pol- 
icy’; the Washington Life, a reinsurance policy of the endowment 
form; Equitable Life, two forms of continuous instalment policies 
The committee of actuaries have filed two forms, “Endowment” and 
“Limited Payment Life.” 

The Fellowship of Solidarity, the pet creation of the brain of Miles 
Menander Dawson, having proven to be unsuccessful, is arranging to 
reinsure the little business it has secured. It had on the Ist of 
January admitted assets of $39,851.90, with liabilities of $35,705.85; 
while its insurance in force on that date was $691,000. 

















NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Resident Manager J. William Randall of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company has gone to San Francisco in the interest of the 
company and has been succeeded here by Irving E. Moore, who was 
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formerly connected with the Standard Life and Accident, under H. 
A. Reeves & Son, its representatives here. 

Manager W. A. L. Laughton of the Employers Liability is spend- 
ing his vacation in the White Mountains. 

Notwithstanding reports that the liability companies either were or 
are preparing to make a radical advance in rates in this State be- 
cause of the Casey bill passed recently by the legislature, it is said 
that little attention is being paid to the possible increased demands on 
the companies by reason of the bill, and brokers say that it is just as 
easy to place business at favorable terms now as it was before the 
new law went into effect. 

Edward H. Gurk succeeds to the office of secretary of the 
Cosmopolitan Relief Association of Philadelphia, made vacant by the 
sudden death of his brother, C. Henry Gurk, in an automobile acci- 
dent in Southern New Jersey on August 24. 





THE MIDDLE STATES. 


The Late Jacob L. Halsey. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Manhattan Life last 
week the following preamble and resolutions regarding the death of 
Jacob L. Halsey were adopted: 

This board has heard with deep regret of the death of our friend and 
associate, Jacob L. Halsey, which occurred on September 9 last. Mr. 
Halsey was the last of the original office force of this company; he was 
in the service of the company since its incorporation, a period of fifty- 
seven years, during which time he held the offices of cashier, assistant 
secretary, secretary and vice-president. On May 15, 1905, he resigned 
his office as vice-president owing to impaired health, but remained a 
director and in the service of the company as the secretary of the com- 
mittee on ‘“‘agencies and insurance,’’ in which position he gave the com- 
mittee the benefit of his wide experience and sound judgment. 

Mr. Halsey was born in New York city on the 18th day of August, 1828, 
and at the time of his death was the oldest life insurance man, in point 
of years of service, in the country; his life insurance experience ante- 
dating the organization of this company. 

Resolved, That this board desires to express on behalf of its members 
and the company their full appreciation of the arduous, long-continued 
and faithful service which he rendered to the policyholders and the com- 
pany. His courtesy was unfailing and only equaled by the interest which 
he showed in his duties. He loyally supported every president under 
whom he served, and his loss is one that will be deeply regretted by all. 

Resolved, That we sincerely condole with the family of the deceased, 
extending to the members thereof in their great sorrow our heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Resolved, That this minute and the resolutions which are a part thereof 
be entered in full and become a part of this meeting, and that a copy of 
the same be engrossed and sent to the family of the deceased. 





—The Meridian Life and Trust of Indianapolis is about to open Pennsyl- 
vania. 

—Superintendent Potter of the Illinois Insurance Department has warned the 
Keystone Guards of Athens, Pa., to stop writing a certain form of policy which 
it is alleged violates the Illiois insurance laws. 

—The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, third department, has issued 
a decision that where an insurance company is guilty of fraud on a policyholder 
at the inception of the contract, the policyholder, on discovering the fraud, can 
rescind the contract and recover all the premiums paid, with interest. The case 
is that of John Moore of Elmira, N. Y., against the Mutual Reserve Life. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


—Thomas F. Lawrence has been elected secretary of the Hartford Life to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Charles H. Bacall. Mr. Lawrence has for 
four years been assistant secretary of the company. 


—The Italian Foresters of America has been chartered under the laws of 
Massachusetts. The concern will use the National Fraternal Congress rates with 
four per cent interest. Frank Ciamballi is president, and Charles Gallo, secretary. 


—The officers and directors of the Puritan Life Insurance Company, the only 
Rhode Island life insurance company, were elected at a meeting of the stock- 
holders held at the home office, 75 Westminster street, Providence, R. I., on 
September 12. J. D. E. Jones, who has been manager for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society for Rhode Island since 1898, will have charge of the agency 
department of the new company. Over $100,000 has been subscribed for in the 
capital stock, and about $300,000 of insurance has practically been pledged. All 
the stock is held by Rhode Island citizens, and some of the most prominent 
business men of the State are among the directors. Following is a list of the 
officers and directors: Darius L. Goff, president; J. D. E. Jones, first vice- 
president; Rowland G. Hazard, second vice-president; Dr. James E. Sullivan, 
treasurer; Clinton C. White, secretary and assistant treasurer. Directors: Arnold 
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Schaer, Ernest W. Tinkham, Charles Perry, Geo. B. Waterhouse, Herbert N. 
Fenner, Ralph C. Watrous, J. K. Sullivan, Rich. W. Comstock, Edward H. 
Rathbun, A. J. Pothier, Oscar Swanson, Lyman B. Goff, Dr. Edm. D. Chesebro, 
Edward P. Metcalf, Darius L. Goff, Rowland G. Hazard, Walter Callender, Dr. 
Jas. E. Sullivan, J. D. E. Jones, B. F. Arnold, John S. Murdock. 





THE WEST. 





—Henry H. Brown has resigned as medical director of the Security Life in 
Chicago. 

—The Bankers Club is the title ot an assessment life association being formed 
at Pierre, S. D. 

—The Manhattan Life has terminated its contract with E. A. P. Hayden, who 
has been manager for about a year and a half. 

—F. R. Korns, president of the Iowa Fraternal Congress, declares that his 
organization will name the next Auditor of State or Insurance Commissioner of 
lowa. 

—Clarence M. Smith, general agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life for 
California, has taken into partnership J. B. Thomas and E. J. Thomas. The 
firm is Smith, Thomas & Thomas. 

—The Illinois Insurance Department is now scrutinizing the contracts of all 
life companies operating in the State, to see if they conform to the new laws 
which will go into effect on January 1, 198. 

—The Superintendent of Insurance of Illinois has served notice on the National 
Protective Legion of Waverly, N. Y., and the Reformed American Mutual 
Union of Chicago that they must stop certain practices alleged to be in violation 
of the Illinois law. 

—Cn another page in this issue appears the card of H. W. Buttolph of In- 
dianapolis, consulting actuary. Mr. Buttolph is well and favorably known in his 
section, having been for four years past actuary of the Indiana Department. 
Now that he has launched out for himself he will doubtless soon acquire a sub- 
stantial clientele. 

—The Central Life of Des Moines has issued a new policy called the “guaran- 
teed double annual allotment,” which increases each year in amount of insurance 
and decreases each year in actual cost. It is non-forfeitable, grants loans, cash 
surrender values, paid-up and extended insurance, and furnishes the policy- 
holder an income with all premiums canceled in event of permanent total dis- 
ability resulting from either sickness or accident. 


—The Cleveland Life Insurance Company has been licensed and has taken 
offices in the Rockefeller building. The company has a capital stock of $125,000 
invested in Cleveland city bonds, $100,000 of which are on deposit with the In- 
surance Commissioner. P. W. Ward is president; W. S. Shelton, secretary; E. 
W. Doty, treasurer, and Dr. H. S. Brainerd, medical director. Among the 
directors are W. S. McKinnon, State Treasurer; F. F. Prentiss, M. P. Mooney, 
L. Q. Rawson, Paul Howland and Carl Nau. 


—Henry H. Brown, M. D., who, almost from its beginning, has been the 
medical director of the Security Life of America, of Chicago, has resigned to 
associate himself with Irvin Zimmerman in the organization of the International 
Fire Insurance Company, which company will be capitalized at a very large 
figure. Dr. Brown has already left Chicago for New York and Philadelphia, 
where he will be actively interested in the work. His large and valuable ac- 
quaintance and his general knowledge of insurance methods will enable him to 
complete rapidly the organization. The success of the Security Life has been 
very largely due to the exceedingly favorable mortality. The actual saving in 
mortality in dollars in 1906 was over $63,000, so that in parting from the company 
he leaves a most admirable record. 





THE SOUTH, 





—The Florida Life has under consideration a proposition to increase its 


capital stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

—The Insurance Commissioner of Texas has started an investigation into the 
sale of special or board contracts and agency stock schemes. 

—Alfred Boyd, Jr., an experienced life insurance man formerly with the 
Equitable, has been appointed general agent for the Manhattan Life in Ten- 
nessee. 


—Johnson & Adams of Atlanta are to represent the Pacific Mutual in Northern 
Georgia. A. J. Johnson has won a reputation as a strong personal writer, and 
Mr. Adams is also well equipped for the life insurance business. 


—George B. Underwood of Houston, Tex., a well-known insurance man of the 
Southwest, died suddenly on Friday, September 6. He was one of the strongest 
and most aggressive campaigners in the business, and his knowledge of its 
technical side was exceptional. 


—The Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., has issued a prospectus in which 
it is stated that all standard forms of policies will be offered at standard rates, 
and the company will bring out a form of its own known as the guaranteed 
mortuary dividend policy. Some stock will be sold in connection with insurance. 
Offices have been secured in the Brown-Marx building. The officers are: W. D. 
Jelks, ex-Governor of Alabama, president; R. W. Massey, vice-president; W. W. 
Crawford, treasurer; John M. Corr, formerly manager of the Mutual Reserve in 
Alabama, director of agents; C. J. Palmer, late with the Massachusetts Mutual 
and Prudential, secretary; W. G. Haralson, medical director, and Samuel Bar- 


nett, actuary. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LIFE NEWS. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Session at Richmond, Va. 


[SPECIAL REPORT FOR THE SPECTATOR.] 

Richmond, Va., Sept. 17.—The large attendance which has character- 
ized recent annual sessions of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners was again in evidence at the opening session of the 
thirty-eighth annual gathering, at the Hotel Jefferson, this morning. 
When President Geo. H. Adams called the meeting to order he was con- 
fronted by representatives of twenty-three States, while others are ex- 
pected later. Besides the official delegates, there were numerous com- 
pany officials on hand, in addition to several ladies. General Adams 
first briefly introduced Hon. Claude A. Swanson, Governor of Virginia, 
who extended a thoroughly cordial welcome to the convention. His 
speech was most eloquent, covering many interesting facts in connec- 
tion with the history of Virginia and the relation of that Common- 
wealth to the rest of the country. He advised the Commissioners not 
to be afraid to expose anything wrong in the conduct of insurance com- 
panies, and also touched lightly, in opposition, on the subject of Na- 
tional Supervision. His address was received with warm applause, the 
references to the ladies being specially appreciated. A suitable response 
was made by Reau E. Folk, vice-president of the association, who de- 
clared that he had made good his promises at Washington when the 
invitation to Richmond was accepted. 


The honor has devolved upon me as vice-president of this association, 
in behalf of its membership, to say a few words in response to the warm 
and cordial welcome to Richmond and to Virginia which has been so 
eloquently voiced. I am disposed at the outset to succumb to the tempta- 
tion to say “I told you so.” 

At our convention in Washington a year ago, when, by unanimous vote, 
it was decided that the next convention should be held at Richmond there 
may be those of you who will remember that in some remarks I was 
called upon to make after you had honored me with the vice-presidency 
of the association, I referred to the fact that for the ensuing year we 
would invade history for a watchword and revive for the timebeing the 
one time war cry: ‘On to Richmond.” 

* * * . s 


I want to say to the distinguished Governor who has welcomed us that 
we appreciate his words of wisdom and counsel and his kindly expres- 
sions. There are those neither so discerning nor so generous as he who 
have visited upon the Commissioners words of detraction, not only of 
them as Officials, but of the system of State supervision, and who would 
transfer to one authority at the seat of the general government all in- 
surance regulation and control. 

It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion of this subject at this 
time, but I cannot pass from it without saying that individually I 
am not able to agree with all the conclusions so assertively announced. 

There are some things in the recommendations made by the doctrin- 
aires in question which I am sure all of us can very readily in- 
dorse, as, for example, the proposition that the Federal Government 
employ its powers over the mails to deny their use to any insurance 
concern whose operations are not legal in the State of its domicile. This 
is an indorsement of the position taken by this association of Commis- 
sioners some years ago. Through a committee we took up the matter 
with Congress and with the Postmaster-General. The result of our 
activities has been a warfare against the wildcats by the Postoffice De- 
partment which has to a large extent eliminated the most flagrant frauds. 
Under the fraud laws the postal authorities have the right to withhold 
the privilege of the mails to any fraud. I should like to see a definite 
ruling by the Postoffice Department or a statute by Congress creating 
for the purpose of determining the right to use the mails a presumption 
of fraud against any concern, whether insurance or otherwise, whose 
operations are not legal in the State of its domicile. It is hard to con- 
ceive of any circumstances under which such a concern would not be an 
unworthy one and a fraud. 

But it is a very different matter from the proposition to supplant 
State insurance supervision with national supervision. State supervision 
may have its faults; what system has not? 

But with all its faults it has been, as a whole, distinctly successful. 
Its faults are being eliminated, and I believe each year finds it upon a 
higher plane of efficiency. This convention has been a potent factor in 
its development. It has been the wise policy of the States of this Re- 
public to transfer to the general Government only such powers as were 
impractical for the States themselves to exercise. Among the reserved 
rights of the State is that of control of corporations coming within them 
to seek business with their citizens on lines apart from inter-State com- 
merce. For the States to transfer their power of regulation of insurance 
corporations to the general Government would be a long step toward 
centralization which many students of the public welfare would regard 
with the gravest apprehension. Let it be understood, I am not express- 
ing my personal views. I believe the public has more of a guarantee 
of protection when forty or more supervisory eyes are upon an insurance 
corporation than when only one supervisory eye is upon it. I believe 
the public has more of a feeling of security from imposition when the 
citizen of each State has an official convenient of access before whom he 
ean lay his complaints if he feels that he has been mistreated than if 
the supervisory official could only be found under the shadow of the 
nation’s capitol. 

I do not anticipate that the States are going to be in haste at this 
juncture to make additional concessions from their reserved rizhts. In 
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fact, it is a subject which has been fitly described as a “loaded” one, and 
down in Tennessee one alias for a loaded subject is ‘‘the business end of 
a Tennessee mule.” * * * 

Let me repeat, it is with peculiar emotions of reverence and pleasure 
that we come to Virginia and grasp the hand of hospitality and welcome 
which we knew beforetime would be extended to us—for such is the 
reputation of Virginia. 

The next order of business was the address of the president, extracts 
from which are given. 

Secretary Brinkerhoff then called the roll, and the following is the 
list of those present: Colorado—E. E. Rittenhouse, Commissioner; A. 
G. Hann, Actuary. Connecticut—T. H. MacDonald, Commissioner; W. 
H. Woodward, Actuary. Delaware—George W. Marshall, Commissioner; 
A. Donald Marshall, Clerk. District of Columbia—Thos. E. Drake, Su- 
perintendent; Dan. Curry, Examiner. Illinois, F. W. Potter, Superin- 
tendent; J. J. Brinkerhoff, Actuary. Indiana—J. C. Billheimer, Auditor. 
Kentucky—Hy. R. Prewitt, Commissioner. Maryland—Benj. F. Crouse, 
Commissioner; Jas. E. Green, Deputy. Massachusetts—H. Hardison, 
Deputy; C. W. Fletcher, Examiner. Michigan—J. V. Barry, Commis- 
sioner; M. O. Rollins, Deputy. Minnesota—John A. Hartigan, Commis- 
sioner. Missisippi—W. Q. Cole, Commissioner. Nebraska—E. M. Searle, 
Jr., Auditor. New Hampshire, George H. Adams, Commissioner. New 
Jersey—D. O. Watkins, Commissioner. New York—H. D. Appleton, sec- 
ond Deputy Superintendent; Nelson B. Hadley, Examiner. North Caro- 
lina—James R. Young, Commissioner; A. H. Mowbray, Actuary. Ohio— 
A. I. Vorys, Superintendent; S. E. Stillwell, Actuary. Pennsylvania— 
S. H. McCulloch, Deputy; R. E. Forster, Actuary; W. J. Roney, Ex- 
aminer. Rhode Island—Chas. C. Gray, Commissioner. Tennessee—Reau 
E. Folk, Commissioner; G. V. Lipscomb, Statistician. Virginia—Jos. 
Button, Commissioner; J. N. Brenaman, Deputy; C. G. Taylor, Jr., Ac- 
tuary. West Virginia—Arnold C. Scherr, Auditor. Wisconsin—Geo. E. 
Bedle, Commissioner; L. A. Anderson, Actuary. 

After the reading of the roll-call announcement was made that owing 
to the illness of the wife of S. W. Carr of Maine, that State could not 
be represented. The reading of the minutes of the last session were 
then dispensed with and an adjournment was taken until the afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The president called the session to order in the afternoon at 3 P. M., 
and after announcing the appointees to vacancies on the standing com- 
mittees, called for the report of the committee on credentials. On mo- 
tion, the roll-call as made at the morning session was accepted as the 
official roster of the convention. At this point H. R. Prewitt of Ken- 
tucky introduced the following resolution, with a request that it be re- 
ferred to the committee on laws and legislation for consideration and 
report on Wednesday: 


Whereas, The question of equitable and just taxation of insurance 
companies and their transactions is becoming one of great importance 
among all the States and threatens to a considerable extent the comity 
that should prevail between them; and 

Whereas, Any taxation~placed upon the operations of insurance above 
the amount to provide for necessary public supervision and a fair tax 
for the franchises under protection seems onerous to a particular class 
and in the nature of double or penalizing taxation; and 

Whereas, All taxation of necessity must be borne by the consumers, 
residents of the several States, and beyond what is just and fair for 
privileges and protection conferred, operates as a penalty against those 
who voluntarily burden themselves with a protective tax that forwards 
the general welfare, rewarding those who evade or neglect the voluntary 
duty that the citizen owes to the State. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president of this association is authorized to ap- 
point a committee of seven members to take the subject of fair taxation 
of insurance companies under consideration. And that such committee 
be hereby directed to ascertain and compile the amount of insurance 
taxation in each and all the States as represented by taxes on franchises, 
premiums, licenses, fees and ocupation tax by States, county and 
niunicipality. And that it makes proper comparison between the taxes 
on insurance and the taxation laid upon other businesses and recommend 
to this convention a fair and uniform system of taxation embodied in a 
—— act to be recommended to all the States for enactment into uni- 
orm law. 


The first formal address of the meeting was then reached in the 
presentation of Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, whose subject was ‘“‘The Future of Life Insurance.” 

B. F. Crouse, Insurance Commissioner of Maryland, was down for an 
address on ‘“‘Life Insurance Legislation Adopted in Various States Within 
the Past Two Years.’”’ He explained that owing to the magnitude of the 
task, he had not been able to complete it, but promised to do so later. 
Permission was granted him to file the paper with the secretary for in- 
corporation in the proceedings of the session. There being no further 
reports of committees ready, an adjournment was taken until 10 A M. 
Wednesday. 

Arrangements have been made by the resident life agents of Rich- 
mond for a buffet lunch and drive round the city on Thursday, while on 
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Friday the local companies offer a trip down the James river to the 
Jamestown Exposition, reaching there about 6 P. M. 

Among the visitors in attendance at the opening session were: Darwin 
P. Kingsley, Edson S. Lott, Louis A. Fibel, Wm. F. Moore,W. H. Pierson. 
F. Hutcbinson, J. M. Craig, S. H. Wolfe and Lee Wolfe of New York; L. 
G. Fouse and Franklin J. Moore of Philadelphia; Wm. Bro. Smith of 
Hartford, Conn.; H. G. B. Alexander of Chicago; F. H. Betts of Con- 
necticut; F. L. Hoffman of Newark, N. J.; F. H. Nash of Boston; C. P. 
Ellerbe of Missouri; A. W. Dark of Indianapolis and Wm. Montgomery 
of Washington. 

The insurance journals were represented by the following: C. A. Jen- 
ney, Weekly Underwriter;‘C. E. Belcher, Standard; A. G. Hall, Surveyor; 
J. C. Bergstrasser, Insurance World; Max Cohen, Views; H. C. Somers, 
Insurance Record; Jas. H. McClellan, Baltimore Underwriter; Wm. S. 
Barnaby, THE SPECTATOR. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


It is hardly necessary to note in passing that the modern earthquake, 
which we are about to consider, has fully sustained the reputation of its 
antecedents in all other respects and far surpassed them in the one last 
mentioned, which reminds us that we are living in a progressive age, 
the blessings and curses of which rival each other in their perfection and 
completeness. : 

A striking example of the earthquake’s capacity for evil is afforded 
by the terrible calamity which visited San Francisco in April of last 
year, in which hundreds of human lives were lost, thousands of men, 
women and children injured and maimed, and 25,000 buildings, covering 
an area of 3000 acres in the central part of the city, destroyed, involving 
a total property loss of $350,000,000, to say nothing of the remoter dam- 
ages to business, commerce and labor—a loss sufficient to completely 
crush a municipality possessing the marvelous energy, courage and re- 
cuperative power of the Golden Gate City, if compelled to bear it alone. 

While San Francisco alone received the blow, the entire nation felt its 
shock and responded nobly with generous contributions for the tempo- 
rary relief of the homeless and destitute, and, lastly, the fire insurance 
companies of this and other countries were “touched” to the extent of 
$185,000,000.* * * , 

To meet this staggering blow which swept away the entire under- 
writing profits of nearly half a century, and cost them almost $80,000,000 
besides, many of the great companies of our own country were compelled 
to seek financial aid from their stockholders, while those of foreign 
countries operating here had to draw upon their home offices for enor- 
mous sums. Nevertheless, adjustments were made with remarkable 
promptness, and, in the main, with fairness and liberality. While some 
may be weaker financially than before, they are far stronger in that 
priceless asset, the merited confidence of the people. 

That so few (less than twenty) were compelled to retire from business 
is most surprising, and affords conclusive evidence that with respect to 
the conflagration hazard, at least, an ample surplus fund is as essential 
to the longevity of a fire insurance company as is the maintenance of an 
unearned premium reserve, since without the former its life would be 
constantly menaced by any single fire of unusual magnitude. * * * 

The San Francisco earthquake and its fiery sequel have given new 
importance to that most intensely practical subject, the improved con- 
struction of buildings, and it is gratifying to note that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through its War and Interior Departments, has taken this mat- 
ter vigorously in hand for the purpose of frrnishing such specific infor- 
mation and recommendations based upon experience and the results of 
investigation by experts as shall lead to wise and effective legislation 
having for its object the reduction of the appalling annual waste of 
property by fire throughout the country. 

That part of their report which relates to fireproof buildings is almost 
severe in its brevity, and seems to have been borrowed from the famous 
historical chapter entitled ‘‘The Snakes of Ireland.’’ After stating that 
there are none, it goes on to say that the reason for their non-existence 
is not because it is impossible to construct buildings which will resist 
fire, but because of the owners’ desire to cheapen, so far as they dare to 
do so, the fireproofing and construction generally in order to secure a 
greater return on their investment. 

It points out the fact that the San Francisco calamity has demon- 
strated that the lessons from the Chicago and Baltimore fires are still 
unlearned; that the same faults in construction have continued and can 
only be stopped by the enactment and enforcement of strict building laws 
compelling an observance of the things essential to fireproof construc- 
tion. * * * 

Having considered the physical earthquake and its direful results, our 
attention naturally turns to the metaphysical disturbance which recently 
came in contact with certain great life companies, and by its violent agi- 
tation, noise, eruptions of air (frequently of high temperature), bad 
odor and disastrous consequences, fully established its right and title to 
membership in the earthquake family. 

Indignant at finding its confidence betrayed by those to whom it had 
been given freely and without reserve, the public naturally turned to 
legislation as the only available means of righting its wrongs and cor- 
recting the evils and abuses which had been brought to light. The 
appeal met with quick response in the enactment of numerous statutes 
intended to accomplish the desired results. 

While in the main the laws thus enacted have been useful and bene- 
ficial, it cannot be denied that some have proved so drastic and ill-ad- 
vised as seriously to hamper and embarrass the honest efforts of com- 
panies to conduct their business in ways perfectly legitimate and by 
methods entirely proper. It is sincerely to be hoped that such unwise 
and harmful legislation will not long remain upon the statute books to 
impair the usefulness of a most worthy and benevolent institution. 

That the many arduous difficulties and discouragements encountered by 
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companies and agents in passing through this transformative period in 
the history of life insurance have been so bravely met and overcome is 
deserving of generous acknowledgement and high praise and amply war- 
rants the prediction that the reforms and economies already inaugu- 
rated will soon result in the full and complete restoration of public con- 
fidence, the present lack of which constitutes the only remaining cloud 
upon a future otherwise hopeful and serene. 

To the existing distrust and discontent in the popular mind concerning 
life insurance may be traced the origin of the law recently enacted in 
Massachusetts authorizing savings banks in that commonwealth to en- 
gage to a limited extent in the business of life insurance. Several banks 
having already signified their willingness to do so, the experiment of 
selling industrial insurance over the counters of savings banks is to have 
a trial, the result of which is awaited with interest. By thus dispensing 
with solicitors and agents, whose compensation forms perhaps the 
largest single item of expense as the business has heretofore been con- 
ducted, it is confidently predicted by the friends and promoters of the bill 
that it will greatly reduce the cost of insurance. This is manifestly 
true, provided that the banks are able to find a sufficient number of pur- 
chasers for their policies, for it should not be forgotten that at least 
two parties are necessary to every contract however useful and benefi- 
cent its purpose may be, and that the average purchaser of industrial in- 
surance knows little and cares less about it until its merits have been 
fairly forced upon his attention by the ever persistent and untiring 
solicitor. 

Should the Massachusetts experiment meet with the success which its 
friends anticipate, a revolution in the methods now obtaining in respect 
to industrial insurance would be the logical and natural result. * * * 

The growth of the surety business in recent years has been so rapid 
and phenomenal that further legislation now seems necessary for the 
protection of companies and patrons alike. 

As a result of the active competition now existing for new business, 
many companies are daily assuming single-risk liabilities far exceeding 
in amount the limits prescribed by prudence and sound discretion at 
rates which appear to be absurdly inadequate and insufficient. Such 
recklessness and folly, if unrestrained, cam lead to but one result. The 
ebvious remedy for this unhealthy condition lies in a statutory limitation 
of the liability which a company may assume upon a single risk, similar 
in nature to that now imposed by Federal law upon national banks. 

In this connection, the present method of computing the reserves of 
surety companies should be carefully considered with a view to its re- 
vision on lines calculated to raise their standard of solvency to its proper 
level, and thus correct the inequalities resulting from inadequate rates. 

But we should not forget that human laws, however just and salutary, 
can never be automatic in their action, and that insurance companies as 
well as other corporations have been known to treat them with a con- 
tempt equal at least to that of the comet for the famous papal bull which 
is said to have been issued against it centuries ago. * * * 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


A lengthy paper on the above topic was read by Frederick L. Hoffman. 


The adequate and effective supervision and regulation by government 
of insurance corporations is one of the most important and complex 
problems in political science. The magnitude of the business and its in- 
timate relation to public welfare precludes the idea of a let-alone policy 
of government on the one hand or of a too restrictive policy of legisla- 
tive interference and control on the other. The latter is practically 
certain in the long run to do a vast amount of permanent harm. The 
conflict of opinion lies between these two extremes, and as an admirable 
compromise the insurance legislation of Switzerland, Austria and Ger- 
many is deserving of serious and critical consideration. 

The German insurance code applies to the whole of Germany, but not 
to the German possessions in foreign countries. The law applies specifi- 
cally only to private insurance undertakings which do business in more 
than one German State, or in a German State and a foreign country. The 
separate States. however, may arrange with the Imperial Supervising De- 
partment, established by the code for the supervision of local under- 
takings, and some ef the smaller States have already done so, while 
others are expected to follow. State insurance undertakings in any form 
are not subject to the code, but remain subject te local laws and regu- 
lations. The compulsory system of government insurance is also out- 
side of the operations of the code, being governed separately by the Im- 
perial Insurance Department, which must not be confused with the 
Imperial Supervising Department of Private Insurance Undertakings. 

The code is arranged in nine general sections and 125 paragraphs. Im- 
portant supplementary regulations were issued by the Federal Council 
and approved by the Emperor under date of December 23, 1901, which in 
thirty-six sections govern the appointments and administration of the 
Imperial Supervising Department established by the code. The first 
section is general and defines the scope and purpose of the law. The 
Imperial Supervising Department has complete control over everything 
directly or indirectly appertaining to the methods, management or ex- 
perience of the companies and associations subject to its jurisdiction. 
The supreme power of the Department rests primarily upon the exclusive 
right to grant authority for the transaction and continuance of business. 
The rights and duties of the companies or undertakings are, however, 
clearly defined by the code, and, except for specific reasons, the Depart- 
ment must issue the permission or what for want of a better term may be 
spoken of as a license to carry on the business of insurance. * * * 

On account of the more complex nature of the life insurance business, 
the code provides in more detail for the safeguarding of policyholders’ 
rights, privileges and interests. The business plan of a life insurance 
company or association is defined to include the premium rates and the 
principles of their calculation, the rate of interest and the leading of the 
net premium. No specific table of mortality is required, nor is a specific 
minimum or maximum rate of interest. The use of the preliminary term 
method is permissible for the first year to the extent of $12.50 per $1000 
of insurance. The mortality table used in the calculations is required to 
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accident, liability and sickness. Every division of the life insurance 
business, such as endowment, limited payment life, annuities, etc., must 
be explained in detail as to the formula used in the calculation of pre- 
mium rates and dividend apportionments, illustrated by examples in 
figures. If policies are issued at a higher premium the business plan 
must show why and on what principle a special premium is to be 
charged. * * * 

The expenses of the Department are provided for by the general 
budget. However, upon the theory that it is equally to the interest of 
the companies and their policyholders, as well as to the public generally, 
that the business should be effectively supervised and regulated by the 
Government, an annual pro rata levy is made by the Department upon 
the companies subject to its jurisdiction, for one-half the sum required 
for its maintenance during the current year. The contributions or fees 
are calculated upon the previous year’s gross premium income, deducting 
therefrom premiums paid in advance and amounts returned to share- 
holders or policyholders as profits or dividends. The expenses which 
may be assessed upon a company, however, are limited to a maximum of 
one-tenth of one per cent of the gross premium income as previously de- 
fined. There are no other fees or charges of any kind, except that in 
cases where needless expenses have been incurred by the Department in 
behalf of special efforts to secure evidence or proof in the settlement of 
disputes or appeals, the charges may be assessed upon the complain- 
ant. oe * * 

The Supervising Department is required annually to publish a report 
of its administration, supplemented by a preliminary statement of the 
more important facts of the business experience of large insurance 
undertakings. The report for 1906 is dated May 31, 1907, and was pub- 
lished during the early part of August. It makes a compact volume of 
about 250 pages, full of interesting and valuable information. In its re- 
ports and publications the Department limits itself to a statement of 
essential facts sufficient for public purposes. It refrains from giving 
publicity to information which, in all probability, would be used for im- 
proper competitive purposes to the detriment of the business and the 
public. While it requires complete information of all undertakings sul- 
ject to its jurisdiction, it gives publicity to only a portion of the facts 
collected. In the opinion of qualified experts, the distinction between 
information useful to the public and information strictly for the confi- 
dential and discretionary use of the Department has been admirably well 
drawn, and for this solution of a difficult question it is understood the 
advisory council of the Department is chiefly responsible. * * * 

The Department made 49 local examinations of insurance companies, 
or 18 more than during the preceding year. Of this number, 40 were 
carried on in the offices of the companies, 4 at general agencies of inland 
undertakings, and 5 at general agencies of foreign companies. Of the 49 
examinations, 18 were of life insurance companies. Thirty-four of the 
examinations were considered a general business revision, while 15 were 
partial or limited to the determining of special facts. While there were 
49 examinations, these affected only 47 undertakings, of which 15 were 
stock companies and 31 were mutual companies or associations. One 
apparently did not come within either of these two classes or corpora- 
tions. The examinations took up 276 days, and, including the subsequent 
departmental consideration, consumed a large amount of the time of the 
Department during the year. As far as it is possible to judge, the ex- 
aminations proceed upon somewhat different principles than those in 
vogue in this country, and do not enter into matters of detail to the 
extent as is the case over here. This, of course, in part is due to the 
fact that the Department is already in possession of a mass of informa- 
tion and data regarding the methods and experience of the companies 
subject to its jurisdiction. The entire expense of the examination is paid 
by the Department. * * * 

It has been my aim to consider at least the more essential provisions 
of the German law regulating insurance undertakings, but the subject is 
so large and involved that it precludes adequate presentation in a public 
address. There is one important matter, however, which I must not 
omit, and that is the question of taxation, which in Germany is left as 
formerly to the States or local administrative powers. Except for the 
difficulties arising out of a needlessly complex system of stamp taxes, of 
which as many as three may be imposed upon one transaction, the tax 
problem is not a very serious one. As I have already had occasion to 
point out, the cost of Imperial supervision is less than 30 cents per $1000 
of gross premium income. The total taxes paid by large insurance 
undertakings during 1905 amounted to 2,260,000 marks ($537,880) out of a 
gross premium income of 787,000,000 marks ($187,306,000). In other 
words, the rate of taxation was $2.87 per $1000 of premium income. Con- 
sidering life insurance companies separately, the rate was $2.33; accident 
and liability companies, $3.69, and of fire insurance companies, $3.77. In 
contrast, I may point out that during 1906 American life insurance com- 
panies lone paid nearly $11,000,000 in taxes, fees, etc., equivalent to 2.1 
per cent of the premium income. Had the rate of life insurance taxation 
in this country been the same as in Germany, over $8,000,000 would have 
been saved to policyholders of American life insurance undertakings. 

Government regulation of insurance in Germany is simple and effective. 
The complete supervision of the companies is obtained at a minimum of 
interference and expense. The code is in marked contrast to our own 
conflicting, costly and constantly changing system. In time, no doubt, 
we shall realize the futility of over legislation and State interference 
carried to the extreme. Some day we shall return to our earlier political 
ideal that ‘the government which governs least is the government which 
governs best.’’ Efforts making for uniformity in insurance legislation 
will be to small purpose until existing statutory requirements are radi- 
cally revised and reduced to a more simple, but at the same time more 
effective, system. The essence of all law, it has very properly been 
said, is necessity, and only when law making is limited to absolutely 
essential needs is there a reasonable certainty that the legislation will 
prove effective and permanent. * * * 

During the last ten years American legal reserve life Insurance com- 
panies have made a direct return to the different States of some eighty 
million dollars in taxes, licenses, fees, etc. For every dollar paid in 
taxes, etc., by American policyholders German policyholders have paid 
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fourteen cents. The constant changes in statutory regulations and the 
ever-increasing burdens of taxation are a serious menace to the business, 
but fully as much are the frequent changes in supervising officials. There 
is an imperative necessity for permanency in insurance law and per- 
manency in the tenure of office of the Insurance Commissioner or Super- 
intendent charged with the execution of the law. In these and other 
matters it would seem that we may learn much from a critical and im- 
partial study of foreign insurance legislation, and I trust that my own 
efforts in this direction may prove of some value in the difficult duty 
which lies before you. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE. 


The above is the title of a valuable address by Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life Insurance Company. 


A man who assumed the role of prophet with respect to American life 
insurance sixty years ago would have had to deal with entirely different 
conditions from those which confront us. Most of the problems which 
he would have had to take into account have been worked out to a con- 
clusion. Even the superstition which made men hesitate because life in- 
surance dealt with that mysterious thing called death has been largely 
eliminated. In forecasting the future of life insurance what was then a 
matter of experiment is now a matter of fact. Tables of mortality have 
been established beyond peradventure. Our assumptions of interest 
earnings are sufficient, and in the light of present developments probably 
more than sufficient. Through the vigorous and aggressive work of 
American companies opposition has been beaten down, and of the 
original factors in prophecy, management—its efficiency and integrity— 
alone remains. 

But new problems have arisen, and, if we prophesy, we must take into 
account factors which the earlier prophet knew nothing about. The ap- 
peals of the earlier missionaries of life insurance and their successors 
have been magnificently answered. At the end of less than seventy years’ 
active work in this country, the number of policies in force is greater 
than one-fourth of the entire population, and if the accumulated assets 
of the companies were turned into cash and locked up there would not be 
a dollar with which to do business. These years of growth have been 
rich in experience. So rapid has been its expansion, so powerful has 
become its function in society that life insurance is now more completely 
regulated by the State than any other business. This relation to the 
State grew up as the business expanded, and now substantially every 
country of the world and every State of the United States has a special 
department of government created to supervise insurance. This has gone 
so far that the State now fixes the conditions of organization of life com- 
panies, the status and compensation of their agents, the form of policy 
they may issue, the securities they may purchase, the reports they must 
make, the standard of solvency they must maintain, the maximum sur- 
plus they may hold, the amount of new business they may do, and the 
maximum limit of expense. Life insurance has become a great public 
question. * * * 

What are the forces which will hamper the development of American 
life insurance? 

Assuming competent and honest management, the greatest menace to 
the future of American life insurance lies in an increasing tendency on 
the part of the various States of the Union to treat life insurance as a 
local question and to legislate from the local viewpoint. * * * 

How much surplus should a life company be allowed to accumulate as 
a contingency fund? The State of New York has recently decreed that 
the percentage of surplus thus held shall decrease according to a fixed 
scale as the policy reserve increases. Under the scale established a com- 
pany with reserve liability of $100,000 or less may hold a surplus of 
$10,000 or 20 per cent of its policy reserve, whichever is the larger. A 
company with reserve liability of $1,000,000 may hold only 15 per cent 
surplus; a company with a reserve liability of $15,000,000 may hold only 
10 per cent surplus, and a company with $75,000,000 or more of reserve 
liability may hold only 5 per cent surplus. 

The first phase of the law that invites comment is the underlying 
assumption that the small company is liable to loss of money by the 
shrinkage of assets and in other ways in larger proportion than the large 
company. During the investigation which preceded this legislation criti- 
cism centered on the large companies, but here is an assumption in their 
favor which was quite unlooked for. Even if we admit that a larger 
margin of safety should be allowed to a newly organized company until 
it is well established and has assets of considerable variety, what 
possible reason is there for allowing a $15,000,000 company a percentage 
of surplus twice as large as that allowed a $75,000,000 company? If the 
liability of loss decreases with the size of the company, why not continue 
the reduction to zero? Both companies might have, indeed probably 
would have, their money invested in identical securities, which under 
any given condition would fluctuate to exactly the same extent. Of 
course, the principle represented in this law is unsound, and its present 
application is a serious menace. * * * 

The law not only fixes a standard of liabilities, but it also makes its 
own valuation of assets, and from its decision there is no appeal. The 
value of securities dealt in on the public exchanges may be readily ascer- 
tained; the value of others is a matter of opinion, and the opinions of 
the Insurance Departments are not always the same with respect to 
these values. During the past two years we have had some striking ex- 
amples of fluctuations in the value of securities. British consols, bonds 
of the city of New York, first-class railroad bonds, have all declined, 
some of them more than 10'per cent. In its last year’s report the In- 
surance Department of the State of New York shows a reduction in the 
valuation of one company’s real estate alone of over 2 per cent on its 
entire policy reserve. If it had been possible in April, 1906, immediately 
to establish surplus in the great mutual companies on the basis of the 
then enacted laws, many trustees, through the shrinkage in market 
values which has occurred within two years, would now be faced with the 
question of passing dividends altogether, and technical insolvency would 
be in sight. With fluctuations in the value of the best securities, not 
theoretically possible, but actual, present, and covering a wider range 
than the margins allowed by law, how is management to do justice to 
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policyholders? How can trustees avoid paying too much one year and 
too little the next? How, indeed, can they escape the most serious con- 
sequences? 


The present danger springs from high rates of interest, low prices for 
securities and the dangerously small margins allowed by New York. 
At the other extreme there is a danger almost equally great. When 
securities are high and interest is low the State might be compelled in 
the public interest to change the reserve standard to 3 per cent, and this 
again would require more money than the law permits the companies to 
hold as surplus. * * 

Again, what should er your attitude in the matter of taxation? There 
is almost a rivalry between the States as to which will impose the 
heaviest burden on premiums. * * * 

While I would not to-day argue, with any hope, for entire exemption 
from taxation, let us briefly review some reasons why the premiums of 
life insurance ought to be exempt. Life insurance on the mutual plan is 
not a money-making business; it is the collection and disbursement of 
money to prevent poverty. All money received is either at once paid out 
in benefits and expenses or is invested and pay taxes where it is in- 
vested. Life insurance premiums are a self-imposed iax which prevent 
burdens upon the State, and a tax upon a tax is barbarous. The tax- 
ation of life insurance premiums is a tax upon property not in possession 
and from which no present income is derived. It is a tax upon a trust 
fund held for the fulfilment of contracts with widows and orphans, which 
when so payable is by law exempt from attachment for debt. The most 
enlightened nations of Europe have fostered the system because of its 
benefits to the State, and some of them exempt from the income tax 
within certain limitations the money which a man devotes to life in- 
surance. These arguments are all founded in justice, they are economi- 
cally sound, but they seem practically useless. The modern legislator 
says in effect: ‘‘You have money to spend for life insurance, then you 
are able to pay taxes. Give the State a part and buy less insur- 
ance.” * 

At the ‘seed time, with the exception of Nevada, the States take 
from 1 to 3 per cent of the premiums paid, in some cases deducting 
dividends, death losses, etc., and in others collecting it on the gross 
amount. Then there are the license and other fees exacted by the State; 
there are taxes on personal property; there are the fees for the agents’ 
licenses, and in some States, especially in the South, certain munici- 
palities step in and in addition to what the State exacts charge both the 
company and the agent for the privilege of doing business; then certain 
cities demand a percentage of the premiums paid in their jurisdiction, 
and finally, in one or two States the counties make a similar demand. 

The effect of this, of course, is that the State violates the principle of 
mutuality. Each State insists that dividends shall be uniform, that the 
man insured at age 25 on the ordinary life plan shall receive the dividend 
paid in every other State on identical contracts, notwithstanding the 
fact that one State may have been collecting 2% per cent each year of 
all the premiums paid, while another State may have collected only 1 
per cent. Of course, the State in no case intends an injustice. It is 
simply the temptation of ‘‘money in sight.’’ But in tnese days, when 
trustees are being held to a finer sense of trusteeship, when the demand 
is made that life insurance moneys shall be more safely held and more 
carefully accounted for, what worthier object can engage your attention 
than a movement amongst the Insurance Commissioners of the country, 
first to protest against the injustice of any taxation on premiums, and 
then, if that seems impracticable, to insist that the purden shall be 
fairly distributed? 

It has been alleged that life insurance managements have sometimes 
violated the principles of mutuality. If that be true, it was a grievous 
offense, but how much more grievous is the offense when the principle is 
violated by the State? * * 

Another tendency which will probably not run far is to limit by law 
the amount of business which a company may do. I have observed little 
disposition in other States to follow the bad example of New York in this 
respect. Of course, the legislation is economically unsound. To limit 
the amount of business which a company may do, after having limited 
the cost of the business, is directly contrary to the principle that 1s 
everywhere else now so strenuously maintained, namely, that competi- 
tion is the proper regulating force in business. The National Govern- 
ment especially is moving heaven and earth to prevent the stifling of 
competition, but New York State at least maintains that beyond a cer- 
tain point a life company shall not compete for business on any terms. 
That company may be furnishing insurance at the lowest cost, but after 
furnishing a certain amount in any one year it must stand aside and let 
others compete for whatever remains, whatever the cost may chance to 
be. The State virtually says to the insurer: ‘“‘You may have insurance 
not where you will, but where others will not.” * * * 

I have considered briefly some dangerous types of legislation which 
you in your high places will have to combat. I have briefly referred to 
existing conditions and the struggle through which all kinds of business 
of importance are now passing. I have not asked you to forward any 
particular type of legislation. Indeed, life insurance has seldom asked 
for legislation of any kind. But there is a condition existing to-day to 
which you can with great profit to the general public and to good life 
insurance devote some consideration. The close of 1906 showed out- 
standing on the books of the regular level premium American life in- 
surance companies nearly a billion dollars less insurance in force than 
would have been in force if the rate of development and progress shown 
by the companies at the close of 1904 had been maintained during the 
succeeding two years. In making up the gain and loss of the last two 
years this tremendous item must have attention. It consists of positive 
and negative waste; positive waste in the hundreds of millions of busi- 
ness lost, negative waste in other hundreds of millions not created. * * * 

There are dangers ahead, grave dangers: in the local as against the 
national view; in taxation; in further and in existing limitations on 
funds held for contingencies and safety; in added paternalistic enact- 
ments; in further attempts by the State to regulate the details of busi- 
ness by statute; in the natural desire to control the funds which life in- 
surance must have; in inefficient and dishonest administration. But as 
against all this there is the appeal which life insurance makes to the 
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best in human affection and in society. There is the safeguard of pub- 
licity, and there is the strong probability that we have at last achieved 
a citizenship which can reform by destroying only that which ought to 
be destroyed. Given the supervision of a body of men like this, with 
administration which lives and moves in the sunlight, and we shall no 
longer hear or heed the voice of the man who cries out against life in- 
surance because it has been too successful. We shall not listen long to 
the man who says the companies are too big. * 

The future of American life insurance is as Pate as the future of 
American civilization. If it fails, civilization will fail. But it will not 
fail. It lies too close to the hearts and homes of the people. It is too 
firmly and too scientifically established. It must go on because conjugal 
and parental affection will go on. It is as truly a part of this age as 
cathedral building was of an earlier age. It fits into the plans of a busy 
world, and this is a very busy world. Life is more productive, more 
generous, more effective, sweeter, happier; values are more certain; 
securities more abundant and better than ever before. All of these 
things make life insurance as inevitable as organic life under the condi- 
tions which exist on this planet. American life insurance, with all its 
faults, has seen the opportunity and the need and has splendidly ans- 
wered both. Therefore, it must go on; business demands it; good moral- 
ity demands it; the individual demands it; the State demands it; civiliza- 
tion demands it. 


LIMITATION OF RISKS TO BE ASSUMED BY SURETY COMPANIES. 


By John R. Bland, President the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. 

Gentlemen—Corporate suretyship is a subject upon which few men 
agree; frequently even the officers of the same company are not in 
accord. The only real concurrence of opinion is found among the older 
surety men, or within the lodge of a corporation. And this is natural, 
for the organization of each company is unique. Its methods, as well as 
the mentality, temperament and opinions of its officials, differ from those 
of all others. The business itself is more intricate and complex than that 
of allied lines. It covers not only fire and liability insurance, but bank- 
ing, engineering, mining, transportation, manufacturing and commerce. 
The methods of conducting it are widely divergent. These differences 
are, however, fortunate; they afford an opportunity for initiative and 
originality. 

But while the differences are fortunate, they are embarrassing, and 
when your chairman invited me to address you on the “Limitation of 
Risks to be Assumed by Surety Companies’? I was confronted with no 
inconsiderable task. My embarrassment was augmented by the fact that 
Insurance Commissioners are men of wide experience, possessing trained 
and analytical minds. Hence I appear before you with modesty, and 
must invoke your patience and forbearance. 

It is not easy to combat a seemingly popular movement, although mis- 
directed and inspired by false principles. I shall, therefore, endeavor to 
handle the question logically, presenting facts and figures to prove my 
statements. 

The gentleman who addressed you on the subject of limitations at your 
last meeting injected into the discussion such questions as reinsurance 
reserve, special deposits, surplus and credits, which, while important, are 
not really germain. Therefore, I shall not attempt to treat them here. 

Corporate suretyship is not properly understood. The surety com- 

pany simply loans its credit. Its safety lies, of course, in the solvency 
and integrity of the applicant; at the same time faith in a man’s con- 
tinued solvency is affected by his known experience, business judgment, 
capacity and habits. It becomes then a question of time when a surety 
company may or may not be called upon to fulfil its obligations. Asa 
bank’s solvency is measured by the solvency of its debtors, a surety com- 
pany’s solvency is determined by the solvency of the principals whose 
contracts it guarantees. Therefore, the surety business is hardly one of 
insurance, but rather one of credit, and is more nearly akin to bank- 
ing. * 
There ‘ts pre of course, an element of real risk in every bond or 
guaranty. Statistics prove that it is on the average very small. The 
subjoined table, marked Exhibit A, gives the amount of liability assumed 
by the five leading surety companies during the past ten years, the 
amount of losses paid by them, and the percentage of loss to liability. 


EXHIBIT A. Percentage 

Tota Total of Loss to 

Liability for Losses for Liability, 

Ten Years. Ten Years. Mills. 

Fidelity and Deposit Company........ $2,688,548,919 $3,916,286 -45 
American Surety Company............ 644,472,769 3,848,367 1.06 
U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co..... 3,191,751,142 3,981,535 1.25 
National Surety Com ¥ cewdauyenawa 2,611,208 '861 2,239,262 0.80 
American Bonding Company......... 1,200,668,148 1,417,407 1.18 
Average 1.15 mills. 5.74 


According to this table, the average liability is infinitesimal. For 
every dollar it is 1 15-100 mills; for every $10,000, $11.50, and for every 
$100,000, $115. 

The amount of a bond is not an indication of the amount of risk. A 
surety company may write a bond for $1,000,000 under which the risk 
is negligible. The experience of my own company demonstrates that the 
loss on large bonds is infinitesimal. The principals are generally finan- 
cially strong and are conservative. Large estates, moreover, are seldom 
committed to a single trustee. The profit on large bonds has paid ex- 
penses and losses upon small bonds and dividends to stockholders, and 
also enabled the surety to set aside annually an ever-increasing sum for 
reinsurance and loss reserve. Bonds of the same penalty do not carry 
identical responsibility, nor should the premium be the same. In de- 
termining the amount, the surety cannot ignore the environment, the 
moral hazard, the duration of the obligation, the checks thrown around 
the principal and the nature of the particular risk. These considerations 
are the essential data upon which a company regulates its charge. They 
vary with each case, and vary more with each classification. Hence it is 
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in entire harmony with business principles to calculate the premium by 
the estimated risk, and not by the penalty. * * * 

The movement to require surety companies to limit the amount of 
risk assumed is more important than one realizes. The disastrous con- 
sequences which would follow the enforcement of the ruling of a 10 per 
cent limit will, I am sure, when the facts are made known, lead you to 
stamp the measure with unqualified disapproval. 

The inconsistency of the rule is forcibly demonstrated by the follow- 
ing example, when two or more surety companies are permitted to ex- 
ecute a joint bond in excess of 10 per cent limitation: 

The limit imposed upon my company is $200,000, the American Bond- 
ing Company $100,000, the Title Guaranty and Surety Company $100,000, 
or an aggregate of $400,000. On a risk of $400,000 a joint and several 
bond would be required. In case of default of one or more of the surety 
companies, the remaining solvent company or companies would be held 
responsible for the full amount of the bond. This practically negatives 
the ruling limiting each company to a 10 per cent underwriting, and 
is hence an anomaly. 

No limitation whatsoever should be fixed, and I shall now proceed to 
demonstrate the reasons which induce me to take that position. The 
reasons are applicable to bonds of all of the several classes into which 
bonds may be divided for purposes of surety business, and I shall now 
consider some of them separately. 


(1) BONDS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


To show the manifest unfairness of attempting to gauge the actual 
liability by the penalty of such a bond, I submit the instances of two 
treasurers. Both are required to file a bond in the sum of $100,000. In 
one instance the treasurer may never have on hand more than $10,000, 
while in the other he may have on hand at any one time over $100,000. 
To consider concrete examples, the City Treasurer of Chicago and the 
State Treasurer of Nebraska are both required to file a bond of $1,000,- 
000. The former handles during the year as much as $50,000,000, while 
the latter handles about $6,000,000, or but one-eighth of the sum handled 
by the City Treasurer of Chicago. 

Only an expert can properly determine or measure the amount of lia- 
bility under such bonds, and then only after making a study of the 
particular case. * * * 


(2) BONDS FOR SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE OF CONTRACTS. 


There are many States and cities which require bonds in double the 
amount of liability, that is, the amount of the contract would be $150,- 
000, while the bond would be for $500,000. Under the 10 per cent limit 
our company could not write the bond, as its limit would be $207,000, 
although the actual liability could not exceed $150,000. The company 
would be compelled to seek cosurety or reinsurance, or to decline the 
business, despite the fact that its board of directors would be willing 
to assume the whole risk, and would welcome more business of the same 
character. 

It will be claimed, of course, that in order to finish a contract of 
$150,000, a loss of $150,000 might be sustained. In reply I can only say 
that such a contingency is too remote to merit consideration. If the 
business is properly handled, no such loss could arise. In the first 
place, there are several bidders on every large contract, and nearly 
always the bids of the lowest bidders are close together. If the very 
lowest bid appears abnormally low, the risk would be declined in the 
first instance. 

Now on all contracts there is a retained percentage, and if the con- 
tractor defaults, one of the next lowest bidders would undoubtedly be 
willing to take over the contract for the face of the contract plus the 
retained percentage. 

In the absence of such an arrangement, the surety company is sub- 
rogated to the rights of the failing contractor and can finish the contract, 
save a loss and perhaps make a profit. It should also be borne in mind 
that 95 per cent of failing contractors fail because of insufficient capital 
and not because the contract is unprofitable. 

Frequently it is found that the amount of the contract and the amount 
of the contractor’s bond are the same. It is perfectly manifest that 
the loss sustained could not, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
exceed in this instance one-half the penalty. Therefore, to exact the 
10 per cent limitation in such bonds would be illogical. 

Bonds covering the construction of the Pennsylvania terminals, the 
Cape Cod Canal, the Erie Canal, the canal at Sault Ste. Marie, the 
drainage canal at Chicago, capitol building for States, dams, and locks 
on the Monongahela and Tennessee rivers, jetties at New Orleans and 
El Paso, Government reservoirs for irrigating purposes, court houses 
and sewerage systems, must each receive the same careful considera- 
tion. Conditions are prescribed under which the surety is justified in 
accepting the risk. If limitations were enforced in such cases, the 
surety companies would be so hampered that they could not write the 
bonds. * * * 

(3) JUDICIAL BONDS. 


The possible loss on an administrator’s bond of $1,000,000, if written 
for a responsible individual of high standing, may be regarded as re- 
mote. But the possible loss on ten appeal bonds of $50,000 or $75,000 
each may inflict a ruinous loss on the surety. 

An administration bond of $500,000 or $1,000,000—or even $5,000,000 or 
$10,000,000—may involve practically no risk, if the party bonded (as 
often happens) is the sole legatee, and the debts of the deceased are 
nominal. In such a case, if the fiduciary embezzled the whole legacy he 
would only be embezzling from himself individually, and consequently 
there would be no risk under the bond, unless for taxes, expenses or 
public dues. 

Surety companies have on their books hundreds of judicial bonds, 
ranging from $250,000 to $1,000,000, and in some cases $6,000,000 to $8,- 
000,000 under which no liability will accrue. 

No surety company would require joint control, collateral or in- 
demnity from J. P. Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, or many. others of like 
standing. And if such requirement were demanded it would not be 
complied with. 

In regard to administration bonds, it may be said that the adminis- 
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trator himself is often a person entitled to a large part or even to all 
of the estate. In the latter case the true liability is only the aggre- 
gate amount of the deceased’s debts, expenses and public charges. 
Where allowed a discretion, the courts themselves often recognize such 
distinctions and fix the amount of the penalty accordingly. For ex- 
ample, my company is on the bond of the testamentary trustees of the 
late E. C. Swift. This estate is valued at $3,000,000, yet the bond is in 
the penalty of $100,000 only, and in this case no one of the trustees is 
entitled to any part of the estate. The court said, however, in fixing 
the penalty, that the well-known integrity and wealth of the trustees, 
and the fact that one of them is the husband of a beneficiary, should be 
considered. 

The fact is, that trust bond in the penalty of 500,000 is a safer risk 
than many bonds in the penalty of $5000 only. It is not often that a trust 
estate valued at $500,000 is committed to the care of an unworthy trustee. 
He is generally a man of the highest standing, tried ability and wealth. 
My company has never lost a penny on a trust bond the penalty of which 
was more than $200,000; whereas it has lost heavily on smaller bonds. 
The assertion is ventured that all other companies have had like ex- 
perience. 

As an illustration I cite the case of the trustees of the estate of Mrs. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, for whom my company is surety. The estate 
amounts to nearly $1,000,000, and consists almost entirely of personal 
property. The trustees are respectively a member of Congress, worth 
individually $200,000; the president of the largest bank in Concord, and a 
third party of the best repute, although not of large means. It is 
scarcely conceivable that any loss could occur under this bond.. 

Anyone familiar with probate procedure knows that liability under 
bonds of executors and administrators is eliminated in certain cases by 
releases of record from the beneficiaries under the will. There is a 
case of this character where the penalty of the bond is $4,000,000, and 
where the releases reduce actual liability to less than $100,000. Who 
could deny us in these conditions the right to write a $4,000,000 
bond? * * *# 

(4) TRANSPORTATION BONDS. 

It is apparent that the order restricting surety companies to a liability 
on any one bond not exceeding 10 per cent of capital and surplus, would 
work a particular hardship to the surety companies without any ad- 
vantage to the State or Government in cases of large bonds for trans- 
portation lines, domestic and foreign. 

For example, these lines having terminals at seaports on the Atlantic 
or Pacific, or which interchange traffic with foreign railways at points on 
the Canadian and Mexican frontiers, and required to bond in large 
amounts in connection with permits to transport dutiable merchandise. 

These carriers are, themselves, principals in the bonds, and_ before 
any ultimate loss could be sustained by the surety all the assets and 
resources of the principal would have to be exhausted. It seems hardly 
within the bounds of probability that a trunk line will become so im- 
poverished and bereft of resources as to be unable to save harmless 
the surety under such obligations. 

The same reasoning applies with equal force to large bonds which 
these great railway systems are required to give when they undertake 
to condemn real estate for corporate use, or when they appeal from the 
judgment of a court, or secure an injunction to stay the operation of an 
order or degree. 

It seems to me that the author of the proposed objectionable ruling, 
and those advocating the passage of such a law, keep in mind only the 
apparent liability of the surety, and fail to give consideration to the 
ample responsibility of the principal in the bond, which so minimizes 
the ultimate liability as practically to extinguish it.. 

These bonds required by law are the cream of the business, upon 
which there is absolutely no hazard, and which the advocates of the 
rule hope, by specious arguments, to bar other surety companies from 
enjoying. 

Not one of these corporations would give security to the surety com- 
pany other than the indemnity of its own assets, nor would the in- 
demnity be necessary. The surety companies realize that the business 
can be safely written without it.. 


(5) DISTILLERS’ BONDS. 


The rule passed by the Treasury Department at Washington has al- 
ready caused general annoyance and inconvenience to distillers and 
brewers. To illustrate: Distillers are required to give annual bonds 
of from $500 to $100,000; in addition warehousing bonds must be given 
either monthly or annually, all of which are practically for the same 
product; that is, the Government estimates the value of the output of 
a given distillery and fixes the bond accordingly. Still another bond is 
subsequently required when the spirits are actually produced, run into 
barrels and stored in a Government warehouse. The bonds aggregate 
two, three, or four millions, but the liability will not exceed in fact 
three to five hundred thousand dollars, and even this liability is nulli- 
fied by reason of the character of the business and the manner in which 
it is conducted. 

A strict construction of the ruling would require many surety com- 
panies to go on a single bond of a distiller, and on him would be im- 
posed the necessity of paying a premium to each surety—an additional 
burden without advantage to him or protection to the Government. 

In January, 1905, my company executed for a distilling company in 
Cumberland, Md., fifty-four monthly warehousing bonds aggregating 
$781,000, covering whiskey produced and stored during the preceding 
years. The late Governor Lloyd Lowndes of Marylond had previously 
served as sole surety on these bonds, but at the time of his death the 
collector notified the distilling company that new bonds must be filed. 
Interpreting the worth of Governor Lowndes by the 10 per cent limita- 
tion, it would have been over $77,000,000, when in point of fact it was 
not $500,000. : 

This argument demonstrates not only the advantage of corporate surety 
over personal, but directs attention to the fact that while a surety com- 
pany is rigidly limited in the amount of liability on any risk, no limit 
has been placed upon the liability which an individual.may undertake. 
In this situation to leave the acceptance or rejection of personal bonds 
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to the sole discretion of the collector is a glaring mistake and incon- 
sistency. The instructions to collectors, contained in department cir- 
cular No. 8, in regard to this particular class of risks, are ironclad and 
read as follows: 

“You are hereby directed to append all copies of bonds of every de- 
scription executed by a surety company, and forward to this office a 
certificate in the following form: I hereby certify that the total out- 
standing liabilities of .................. Surety Company on bonds of 
dame eee cece cceeeeeesccsseseeceeeeess- Aare less than the paid-up capital 
and surplus of said company, as determined by the quarterly financial 
statement filed with the Attorney-General.” 

In order to demonstrate the absurdity and absolute impracticability of 
this ruling, I am justified in presenting for your consideration certain 
facts with reference to the quantity of spirits produced in this country 
annually, the number of bonds to be given and vast liability repre- 
sented by such bonds. The distilled spirits produced and bonded during 
the year ending June 30, 1906, aggregated 145,666,125 gallons, upon which 
the Government collected a tax of $1.10 per gallon. The monthly and 
annual warehousing bonds covering these spirits amounted to the large 
sum of $160,232,737.10. 

During this same period there were withdrawn 122,617,943 gallons, 
which resulted in a cancellation of bonds aggregating $134,879,737.41. 
Notwithstanding this heavy withdrawal, there remained in distilling and 
general bonded warehouses on June 30, 1906, 236,735,923 gallons, covered 
by warehousing bonds amounting to $249,479,411.68. These figures demon- 
strate conclusively that if the law or rule were strictly construed, all 
the surety companies in the United States would find it impracticable to 
qualify except for a small proportion of the aggregate liability under 
this class of Government bonds, and thus large distillers would find it 
impossible to obtain sufficient surety to operate their plants. The 
Treasury Department would then discover that while it had succeeded 
in trammeling the actions of the surety companies by useless and irk- 
some regulations, it had been forced to accept thousands of worthless 
personal bonds in place of good corporate surety. * * * 


(6) INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTORS’ BONDS. 


Internal revenue collectors are required to furnish bonds averaging 
$50,000 to $200,000, and besides must give additional bond of from $10,000 
to $40,000 as disbursing officers. The same system of keeping accounts is 
employed in all offices, and examinations are made monthly or oftener 
by special revenue inspectors. Deposits must be made daily with the 
sub-Treasurer, thus relieving the collector of the responsibility of safe- 
guarding the funds. The system is so perfect that within a few hours 
the accounts of any office can be checked up to the fraction of a cent. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, the aggregate collection 
of all internal revenue officers amounted to $249,102,738, and for the past 
ten years to 2,411,962,160. Notwithstanding such vast sums have been 
handled during the past decade, only one collector, as far as we can 
learn, has defaulted. The peculations of this collector, which amounted 
to $23,000, were made possible by the fact that he worked in collusion 
with the cashier. Had his accounts been examined by the system now in 
force, the embezzlement could not have occurred. Yet the rule applies 
with the same force to the bonding of collectors and officers of internal 
revenue departments, where the liability is of most limited character. 

We pass now to the consideration of a special feature of the 10 per 
cent limitation, to wit: Collateral or indemnity. 


COLLATERAL OR INDEMNITY FOR THE AMOUNT IN EXCESS OF 
THE 10 PER CENT LIMITATION. 


The ostensible object of this provision is to permit surety companies 
to qualify on any bond, regardless of the amount, if protected by col- 
lateral or indemnity. The provision is not only incongruous and easily 
nullified, but in practice can be used as an instrument to deceive. 

For example: One surety company may be governed by upright and 
honest purposes, may enforce the letter and spirit of the rule by the ap- 
plication of a rigid policy, and exact indemnity worth par value; while 
another, through indifference or ignorance, may accept bonds of in- 
demnity whose execution is ultra vires, or may even go further and 
encourage the creation of indemnity which will serve to deceive. It is 
manifest that those who honestly obey the law would stand a poor 
chance with those who undertake to evade it. 

Besides, who is to be the judge, and by what standard of value is the 
collateral or indemnity to be gauged? You must bear in mind that col- 
lateral or indemnity will be taken in Maine, California, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, or Florida; in short, it may be taken one to three thou- 
sand miles from the State which endeavors to enforce the law. Is the 
Insurance Department or the management of the surety company to be 
the judge of the value of such indemnity or collateral? If the former, 
how will the Department be able to estimate the value of the indemnity? 
And may not prejudices arise which will warp the judgment, and thus 
make the party unfit to pass upon so important a question? 

But if the surety company is to be the judge, as in justice and right 
it should be, we return to the normal conditions existing before the 
imposition of the limitation. * * * 

The gentleman who addressed you last year, and who advocated the 
10 per cent limitation, said that he did not want to see any company go 
to the wall. Is it not remarkable that the executive of one company 
should be so solicitous about the welfare of his competitors? With his 
Own experience he could and does govern the policy of his own company 
to the extent of limiting liability. But why should he endeavor to dic- 
tate the policy of other companies? Why, in order to accomplish his 
purpose, does he fall back upon the strong arm of the Government to 
compel his own company to comply with the law when he can adopt any 
rule he sees fit for its management. 

His arguments should not deceive any one acquainted with the surety 
situation. The officers of other companies should have the credit for 
judgment, and it should not be supposed that they would bind their 
companies without throwing every safeguard around a risk. 

No company would write a bond the liability under which ex- 
ceeds a certain amount at risk, without satisfactorily protecting 
itself, not by conditions imposed by the 10 per cent limitation, but by 
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conditions and safeguards provided by itself. In such cases, the actual 
penalty of the bond might exceed the limitation, while the risk might be 
less than $10,000. 

The gentleman admits that the largest loss paid by his company in 
1906 did not exceed $20,000. He tries to create the impression that this 
condition was produced because his company had not been promiscuously 
writing bonds for $500,000 and $1,000,000. Of course his company did not 
write large bonds promiscuously; neither did any other company; but 
all the eompanies wrote large bonds, and there is not a single case on 
record where any company has sustained heavy loss on account of bonds 
in excess of the 10 per cent limit. 

The gentleman’s statement is disingenuous. His real reason is to con- 
trol the business which his own company cannot secure by limiting the 
amount which smaller companies may write. * * * 

Some one inquired at the last convention whether or not the failure of 
two surety companies would not help the gentleman’s company. The 
reply was that any surety failure would prove most disastrous to that 
company’s interests. The gentleman making the statement did not 
know, or failed to remember, that there were actual figures on record 
that absolutely disprove it. The amount of business enjoyed by all the 
surety companies the year prior to the failure of the Union Surety Com- 
pany (1903) was $7,252,365; the year following (1905) was $9,673,933; the 
business enjoyed by all the companies the year prior to the failure of 
the City Trust, Safe Deposit and Surety Company of Philadelphia (1904), 
was $8,382,456; the year following (1906) was $11,519,464. _ 

These figures demonstrate that these failures did not affect the busi- 
ness of any company. Since then not less than four others have been 
formed, and still more are in process of formation. The failure of two 
surety companies in twenty years does not prove the need of a 10 per 
cent limitation. * * * 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had the legal right to issue the order complained of, we may inquire 
without presumption why the limitation was fixed at 10 per cent of 
capital and surplus. Are there any trustworthy tables of statistics to 
prove, or does recorded experience prove, that the 10 per cent limit is 
the danger line beyond which ultimate insdlvency lies? Unless it can be 
demonstrated by experience or statistics that a 10 per cent limitation is 
reasonably close to the danger line, then the impression of that limita- 
tion does not rest upon a scientific basis and becomes a purely arbi- 
trary restriction placed by the secretary upon the freedom of action of 
the surety companies. 

It may be possible that the limitation of 10 per cent was chosen be- 
cause under the national bank law the banks were at first limited to 10 
per cent of their capital, and only recently to 10 per cent of their capital 
and surplus on loans to any one borrower. But are the cases analo- 
gous? * * # 

If, then, the limitation of 10 per cent of capital and surplus rests upon 
no scientific basis, but is fixed arbitrarily by the secretary, what is to 
prevent a disingenuous secretary, or one amenable to pressure, from 
fixing the limitation at 5 per cent, or even 1 per cent? We presume the 
decimal numeral may, without impiety, be waived by an obliging sec- 
retary. 

But, gentlemen, whence comes the demand for these new regulations 
and this new legislation for the lack of which the public is said to suffer 
grievous wrong and danger? When wrong is felt or danger threatens, 
our people are not slow to make themselves heard. Have the people 
assembled in mass-meeting and petitioned for this new legislation? 
Have Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade demanded it? Have 
manufacturers’ associations, bankers’ associations and kindred organiza- 
tions prayed for it? You have neither seen nor heard of such mani- 
festations, nor are you likely to do so. The only known source from 
which a demand for this new legislation emanates is the home office of 
a large surety company. Ostensibly the officers of that company, owing 
to moral weakness, fear that they may inflict loss upon the public. They 
decide to be protected from themselves. They are weak and inveterate 
sinners who will yield to temptation unless restrained by statute. They 
want a paternal and all-wise government to save the people from op- 
pression, and this can only be done by putting themselves and all the 
other surety companies under duress. 

But why 10 per cent? Because the ostensible purpose is not the real 
purpose. The real purpose is sinister and selfish. The aim is by the aid 
of law to force into the hands of one or two surety companies all the 
business of individuals, firms and corporations that occasionally require 
large bonds. The result would be, practically, the formation of a surety 
trust, and an increase in the cost of surety bonds with no gain to the 
public in quality of service or in immunity from loss. * * * 

I have, I hope, demonstrated that whatever may be the inspiration or 
object of the ruling, the doctrine is in practice utopian; that the claim 
made for it that it embodies principles of safety and reasonableness, is 
incorrect; that it is based upon theory and not upon fact; that the move- 
ment is ill-advised and the idea crudely conceived; that it-is contra- 
dictory in character, indefinite, confused and unworkable; that it will 
destroy individual effort and put a damper upon initiative; that it will be 
inequitable and unjust and defeat the very object for which it was pro- 
mulgated. Any attempt on the part of the States or the general Govern- 
ment to enforce it will result in restraint of trade, prove inimical to 
public interest, tend to create a trust, foster the interests of one corpo- 
ration at the expense of others, and be especially burdensome to a large 
class of persons engaged in business and manufacturing pursuits. It is 
opposed to long-established custom and is altogether un-American. 

I have given my reasons for opposing the rule and the proposed act; 
certainly I have shown that I have a clear right to impugn its justice and 
fairness, and to this end I invoke your serious consideration in pro- 
tecting our interests. 





—William F. Smith, superintendent of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia at Wheeling, W. Va., has severed his connection with that 
company. 
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Bascom H. Robison, President of American Life Convention. 


At the recent annual meeting of the American Life Convention the 
vote for president brought forth many complimentary remarks for the 
two candidates in the field. and when it was announced that the honor 
had fallen to Bascom H. Robison, president of the Bankers Reserve 
Life Company of Omaha, Neb., satisfaction was expressed by all. The 
organization will have a capable successor to Presidents Reynolds and 
Dark in Mr. Robison, whose success as the head of the Bankers 
Reserve Life Company has been pronounced. It was the consensus 
of opinion at Indianapolis that in the past two years the American 
Life Convention had demonstrated the value of its existence, and that 
the numerous questions which affect its members had been ably and 
judiciously handled. That Mr. Robison will succeed equally well in 
the coming year there is no doubt, so that a really strong organization 
of life insurance companies covering a rapidly growing section of 
the country with its members working together in harmony is assured. 
Mr. Robison is a native of Indiana, and after spending several years 
in the field as soliciting and general agent he organized, in 1907, the 
Bankers Reserve Life Company. In the ten years of that company’s 
existence it has progressed steadily in public estimation and volume 
of business, until now it has about one million dollars of assets and 
nearly twenty millions of insurance in force. A great deal of its 
success is due to Mr. Robison’s frankness with the public and policy- 
holders. Every detail of the company’s business is constantly put 
before them and the results prove the correctness of his position. 
Elsewhere in this issue THe Spectator presents a picture of Mr. 
Robison, taken from a recent photograph. 





The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In your issue of August 22, 1907, on page 83, you have an article headed “The 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Company.” This article refers to the recent 
comment in The Southeastern Underwriter of Atlanta, Ga., attacking this com- 
pany and the Insurance Department of the State of Tennessee. 

This letter is to thank you for the just, clear and businesslike tone of your 
article, and to assure you that not only the writer, but every officer of this com- 
pany, appreciates such an article in your very valuable publication. 

I have letters on file dating back to our organization from one—Mr. Hall of 
The Southeastern Underwriter—containing veiled threats, etc., but all the time 
sending us blank advertising contracts. However, the article itself was in- 
spired by such companies as are using the abominable board contracts and 
agency schemes. 

The officers of this company were very active in having put on our statute 
books such laws as would prohibit a company using special contracts, selling 
stocks, and other questionable methods from doing business in. this State. 

This company was organized with very strong business men who agreed to 
do without dividends on their stock for a period of five or ten years, if neces- 
sary, in order that we might start a life insurance company here on safe, con- 
servative and legitimate lines. Along this road we have traveled since organiza- 
tion, and propose to, as long as we have a charter in the State of Tennessee or 
any other State. 

One of my first acts as Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee in 1893 was to 
revoke the license of the State Life Insurance Company of Indiana on the 
ground that a board or special contract was discrimination, unjust, unsafe and 
unsound. 

We are content to grow slowly, with just enough sense to know that we must 
have a foundation before we can put on a superstructure. That we are having a 
hard time was to be expected, but when we organized we did not anticipate that 
this section of the country would be flooded with “wildcat methods’ and com- 
panies managed by men who know absolutely nothing of the true principles of 
life insurance. 

I did not intend to write so long a letter, but it is really hard to explain 
without giving you some of the history of the course pursued by this journal 
in Atlanta and the prejudice of the few companies which are doing a business 
that will not stand the light of day. 

Again thanking you and assuring you of our appreciation, I beg to remain, 
yours truly, E. B. CRAIG, Vice-President. 

Chattanooga, September 6, 1907. 





—A salesman, early in his career, learns to judge his buyers, and to 
adapt his arguments and methods of approach to each individual case. 
You cannot address a different advertisement to each individual, but 
you can get at the kind of people you are selling to and show up the 
points about your goods that will get them to buy. Give reasons why. 
That is essential, no matter whom you are addressing, but the specific 
reasons why must be adapted to your particular audience.—Michigan 
Artizan, 
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Cost of Business. 


{ndustrial insurance—despite the diatribes of a few visionaries ard 
idealists—is procured at a considerable expense notwithstanding the 
most rigid economies, careful administration and unrelaxed vigilance. 
Yet in every company there are some managers who work against the 
law of general average by neglecting to avoid useless expenditures; in 
other words, there could be a great saving if still more care were used 
by all instead of some. So far from militating against individual salaries 
it may easily be said that the lower general cost in any district the 
more easy it would be to recognize the value of the tested workers. It 
is practically axiomatic with any company that a district showing large 
special salary losses lays each staff open to closer inspection, so the 
best manner of claiming the company’s confidence is for the manager 
to administer his affairs without waste. Poorly concentrated debits, 
“balloon business,’ high-pressure methods, neglectful assistants, im- 
properly solicited applications, lack of system, failure to secure first 
premiums, and disregard of transfers all tend to waste, which means 
nothing less than loss and cost. It is up to every manager, every as- 
sistant and every agent to stop any leakages, bearing in mind that 
special salary and other saving is just as important to the individual 
and district as to the company. Some managers, who stand high on the 
general increase record, wonder why the company does not more fre- 
quently pat them on the back, forgetting that the self-same inerease is 
obtained at abnormal cost and with considerable Icss. No better test of 
a manager’s ability is found than his skill in producing his allotment of 
increase with a minimum cost. We invite every manager to ponder over 
this subject.—The Colonial News. 





Prudential Leaders. 


The Prudential superintendencies which lead in industrial increase 
for the year are: V. W. Kenney, Baltimore 3; Z. T. Miller, New York 8; 
G. S. Wainwright, Washington; A. X. Schmitt, Chicago 2; J. Pauer, 
McKeesport. The leading agents are: J. T. Quinn, Baltimore 3; J. C. 
Allen, Chicago 2; M. L. Dilts, Peoria; S. S. Koffler, New York 5; R. E. 
McGuire, Newark 1. 

The following superintendencies lead in amount in ordinary produced 
this year: J. R. Russell, Pittsburg 1; C. W. Godfrey, Hartford; A. X. 
Schmitt, Chicago 2; H. R. Kendall, Louisville; Z. T. Milter, New York 8. 
The leading agents are: L. Epstein, Bayonne; M. L. Dilts, Peoria; J. 
Hemphill, Camden 2; H. McGeorge, West Hoboken; G. D. Titcomb, 
Detroit. 





Good Collection Records. 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has a lot of men who know 
how to connect with the specie. Durham of Shreveport leads in this 
particular. He is like an electric ore separator. Any of the precious 
metal that comes within his sphere of influence is bound to attach itself 
to his person. His last week’s record was 100 per cent, and for the six 
weeks preceding, his score was 104 per cent, 144 per cent, 103 per cent, 
106 per cent, 110 per cent, and 101 per cent. But there are others. 
Knight of Newberry made his 198 per cent, Cosgreve of New Orleans 3 
106 per cent, 118 per cent and 112 per cent. T. F. Stone of Durham 101 
per cent and 103 per cent. Bunch of Charleston 104 per cent. Stoer of 
Shreveport 137 per cent. Utley of Wilmington 105 per cent, 115 per cent 
and 104 per cent. Fuchs of Evansville 110 per cent and 103 per cent. 





Are Now Assistants. 


The following agents of the Prudential have been advanced to the rank 
of assistant: A. Brunner, Brooklyn 3; E. M. Leuer, Brooklyn 6; J. W. 
Thomson, Bridgeport; S. S. Hopper, Brockton; G. S. Connor, Lawrence; 
C. R. Macauley, Philadelphia 10; F. O. Gallie, Allegheny; L. C. Price, 
McKeesport; C. Mills, Hamilton; E. Nestler, Buffalo 1; E. J. Peters, 
Pottsville; S. Goldbarth, Chicago 10; W. F. Comstock, York; C. C. Mad- 
sen, Omaha; F. X. Beaver, St. Paul; C. H. Perrine, Kingston; G. L. 
Ackerman, Paterson; D. Thomson, Paterson; K. J. Neilson, Grand Rapids. 





No Lapses Here. 


Some of the men in the ranks of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia are doing fine work in keeping down lapses. Cobb of Richmond has 
not had a lapse in eleven weeks; Tucker of Newport News, and Robert- 
son of Richmond none in five weeks. The following long list is of those 
who have not lapsed a policy in four weeks: Lamm, Kinston; Fenly, 
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Charleston; Cooper, Columbia; Rogers, Piedmont; Nussbaumer, New 
Orleans 2; Sheehan, New Orleans 3; Schofield, Shreveport; Drexler, 
Evansville; J. P. Bartlett, Atlanta. 





—Thurston W. Woodworth, formerly superintendent of the Metropoli- 
‘tan at Eau Claire, Wis., has been promoted to be superintendent of the 
‘St. Paul district. 


—The Colonial announces the following appointments to assistancies: 
George A. Spohr, Yonkers; Edward Scherf, Newark; Thomas L. McKim, 
transferred from Yonkers to Bronx; Oscar Newman, Trenton. 


—‘‘Remember, to many men all companies are alike. They ought to 
know better, but they do not. Some man will recall that some assess- 
ment company has failed in which he was once insured, consequently to 
him your company may be unsafe.”’ 


—The Tennessee agents of the Metropolitan Life recently held a ban- 
quet at the Maxwell House, Nashville, The meeting was an enthusi- 
astic one and brought out the fact that the Nashville office is doing a 
much larger business than ever before. 


—Six assistants and twelve agents from the Hartford staff of the Pru- 
dential, under Superintendent C. W. Godfrey, visited the home office last 
month. The trip was the outcome of a district contest in joint results 
during a period extending from April to August. 


—The Rome Industrial Life of Rome, Ga., has received a new license 
from the Georgia Department. When the company first applied for ad- 
mission, the statement filed was not as complete as the Georgia De- 
jpartment required. A new statement has been filed and it is believed 
that everything has been satisfactorily explained. 


—The industrial agents of St. Louis have arbitrated their differences 
and the threatened ‘‘strike’’ will probably never come off. The agents 
of the Metropolitan Life have agreed to submit their complaints to 
President Hegeman. They desire a return to the fifteen per cent com- 
mission for collection instead of the $15 a week salary plan which was 
adopted in June. Agents of other companies are believed to be willing 
to settle on the same basis.. 


—The following changes and promotions are reported by the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia: Agent W. B. Griffin of Atlanta, ap- 
pointed assistant in that district to succeed Assistant J. C. Wood, re- 
signed; Agent F. W. Vaughan of Washington, promoted to assistant, suc- 
ceeding Assistant C. L. Beasley, resigned; Assistant D. E. McDonald of 
Norfolk, appointed superintendent of the Wheeling district, succeeding 
Superintendent W. F. Smith; Agent John Green of Columbia, appointed 
to the position of assistant in Union, succeeding Mr. Glymph, who has 
become superintendent there; Agent W. E. Miles appointed assistant in 
Charlotte, succeeding S. W. Harkey, resigned. 





FIRE INSURANCE. TOPICS. 


NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


The retirement of the New Jersey Fire was the end of a com- 
pany which began operations more than a year ago under the former 
management of the Security Fire of Baltimore. The latter com- 
pany was hopelessly ruined by the San Francisco losses and rein- 
sured its outstanding risks in the New Jersey. From the outset there 
was a hitch in the deal. The brokers began to hand in Security pol- 
icies for cancellation at short rates. The New Jersey offered fifty 
per cent of the returns and claimed the reinsurance was shared with a 
foreign company; but, as there was no public notification of the other 
company’s interest, the New Jersey suffered in consequence. The 
company wrote very liberally and took risks in San Francisco through 
its New York office. The dissolution of the firm of Loeb & Barry 
was accepted several weeks ago as a forerunner of the retirement of 
the New Jersey. 











The September session of the Exchange was unimportant. The 
repeal of the old rule, prohibiting the writing of any merchandise 
risk to include stock wholly or partly manufactured, raised a tem- 
porary breeze, inasmuch as the proposal was turned down by the 
rate committee, and the Exchange then turned down the committee 
by a vote contrary to the committee’s recommendation. The manu- 
facturing clause in merchandise forms has been a bone of contention 
for several years, and it is generally believed it has not been care- 
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fully observed. The plea for its repeal was that it drove away good 
business, which practically meant that the honest companies were 
cheated by the dishonest. 


A Maiden Lane agent has written a protest to the Exchange against 
the present form of the electric light clause, which requires only 
notice in case of any alteration in an equipment. Formerly no altera- 
tion was permitted without written consent of the electrical depart- 
ment of the Board, but by substituting notice instead of consent the 
companies lost the advantage. In a recent loss caused by an altera- 
tion without the consent of the inspectors, the companies might have 
questioned the claim, but were forced, much against their will, to 
yield the point. 


An underwriter, whose opinions would carry weight if he would 
allow the use of his name, says the logical thing for the companies 
to do in order to prevent the aerial conflagration in the forty-story 
sky-scrapers predicted by President Babb is to refuse to insure them; 
or in lieu of that, to make the rate prohibitory. The additions for 
height in a mercantile building are cumulative and rapid, and if the 
rule were applied to sky-scrapers the rates, instead of hovering around 
fifteen or twenty cents, would mount up to two per cent. The com- 
panies which are now willing to write such risks at twenty cents 
might regard them as a bonanza if the rate were tripled. Our friend 
says that the companies cannot afford to encourage such buildings by 
very low rates and then denounce them as dangers. 


The regular monthly meeting of the New York Board was held 
yesterday, when the proposal to inflict a fine upon absentees, in order 
to promote a quorum, was to have been taken up. Its defeat has 
been predicted a dozen times. If a quorum was present yesterday, it 
was a surprise. 


The brokerage committee is still besieged with applications for 
certificates for new brokers. It is understood that the number dropped 
from the rolls every month is about two-thirds as many as the new 
brokers receiving certificates. The yearly number of new brokers 
created by the committee is about 1500 and the number dropped about 
1000. The cry is still they come; and the wonder is, where do they 
all spring from? 

Among the late arrivals we notice the name of Rollo V. Watt, 
Pacific Coast manager of the Royal, who has come here for a con- 
ference with the head office manager of the company. 


The payment of return commissions for reduced rates is not one 
of the summer joys; but owing to the vacation season, some offices 
are swamped with an accumulation of such claims and are slowly 
working them off. Return premiums are the bane of the business, 
annoying the company, disgusting the brokers and angering the cus- 
tomers when there is any delay in the payment. 





BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


Nothing, of recent occurrence, has caused more sincere regret than 
the sudden death, Thursday, of Ira Webster Orcutt, for almost twenty 
years superintendent of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The cause of death was apoplexy, with which he was stricken at his 
desk. 

The New England Insurance Exchange has granted a reduction 
in rates in West Springfield and Agawam, Mass. In the first-named 
place the reduction, in the district covered by the fire department, 
makes the new rate, on a basis of $100, as follows: One year, 25 
cents; three years, 50 cents; five years, 75 cents. In Agawam the re- 
duction is equivalent to 25 per cent. 

The Boston Retail Grocers Asociation, which consists of about 500 


members, with a fund in its treasury of something like $150,- 
000, is seriously considering the formation of a mutual fire company. 


It is reported on the street that a movement is on foot to organize 
a new fire insurance company in Boston; but a diligent search fails 
to disclose the would-be incorporators. 

In its enlarged quarters, the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
has about four times its old cownter space, 
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NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The new firm, Donaldson, Walton & Co, of 203 South Fourth street, 
has been apointed second agents of the Law, Union and Crown 

This city will soon be up to date, provision having been made 
to have Chief Baxter of the fire department ride to fires in an auto- 
mobile. 


George E. Wagner & Co. have been given a direct reporting agency 
of the Queen City Fire. 

Suburban underwriters will no doubt be much interested in the 
decision of the Merion Fire Company No. 1 of Ardmore at its next 
meeting on a proposition to disband, because of a lack of financial sup- 
port. There are none too many fire companies on the main line now, 
and the loss of one will not be relished by insurance men. 


Since the serious fire in the warehouse of A. Schoenhut & Co., toy 
manufacturers, 2154 East Adams street, on August 19, causing a loss 
of $60,000, underwriters have been seeking a satisfactory explanation 
of origin. 

Charles Alcock, manager of the Royal Insurance Company at Liver- 
pool, accompanied by C. F. Shallcross, New York manager, visited the 
office of the company in this city last week. 


The firm of Haughton & Muir, which was recently dissolved, has 
been succeeded by a new firm of Haughton & Smith, as representatives 
of a number of prominent fire insurance companies in the Philadelphia 
and suburban fields, and the United American Accident Company and 
United Surety Company. 





THE MIDDLE STATES. 





—The Rochester Board of Fire Underwriters has elected the following officers: 
President, H. M. Webb; vice-president, James C. Clemens; secretary, Harry F. 
Miller; treasurer, Buell P. Mills. 

—George Brinley, of the home office staff of the Hartford Fire, was tendered 
a farewell dinner by his associates previous to a departure to assume his new 
duties in special agency work for the company, operating in Eastern New York, 
with headquarters at Albany. , 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


—Ira Webster Orcutt, superintendent of the inspection department of the 
Boston Board, died last week following a stroke of apopiexy. He had been in 
the service of the board for twenty-five years. 





—The many friends of James H. Brewster, United States manager of the 
Scottish Union and National and the State Fire, deeply sympathize with him in 
his bereavement caused by the recent death of his father, Henry A. Brewster, at 
Coventry, Conn. 





THE WEST. 





Ohio Notations. 

Special agents state that little improvement has been shown in condi- 
tions in this State within the past month. If anything, they have grown 
worse. Some of the companies, it is stated, are paying almost any com- 
mission demanded for the business and taking all that is offered without 
regard as to its desirability, and in many cases as to the rate. So far 
this year this haphazard manner of doing business has proved fairly 
profitable, and a few of the staid old companies are meeting the competi- 
tion on everything except the bad risks, it is said. With matters in 
such shape, an outbreak may be expected soon or late, as Ohio has been 
a good State for the past several years, and companies will not see the 
business slip off their books. 

Cleveland business men in the downtown district are looking forward 
now to the promised reduction in their fire rates, due to the completion 
of the high-pressure water system. 

It is said that trouble is being caused at several points over the ridicu- 
lously low figure at which county property is being written. This has 
been brought about by the requirement that agents submit bids. In one 
case in particular, where the annual rate is 60 cents, bids on a children’s 
home as low as 72 cents for five years were submitted. At another point, 
where the bids were almost as low, the business men are talking of 
placing their insurance through competitive bidding. They say if $400 
can be saved in the premiums on certain public buildings, they should 
also be able to save a lot of money in the same way. 

The directors of the Ohio Canners Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
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Columbus elected the following officers: President, A. O. Glock, Colum- 
bus; vice-president, J. C. Warvel, Wauseon; treasurer, I. R. Waters, 
Columbus; secretary, F. H. Ellsworth, Columbus. Both Mr. Glock and 
Mr. Ellsworth are experienced men in the mutual insurance business. 

Stock companies are renewing the insurance on the properties of the 
Cleveland Electric Railway Company, which expired Sunday. This busi- 
ness is written under two schedules, one covering the protected risks, 
and the other the unprotected. The average rate on the protected prop- 
erties is 18 plus, and on the other class, $1.10 plus. The unprotected 
risks are written with a coinsurance clause and on standard form. The 
line amounts to about $5,000,000 and is considered a very good one from 
the point of protection. 

Most of the automobile garages in Cleveland have installed an appa- 
ratus for carrying of the gas from waste gasoline that has been flowing 
into the sewers. This is in accordance with recommendations made by 
the city plumbing inspector, who announced some time ago that the ac- 
cumulation of gas from the gasoline allowed to run into the sewers was 
sufficient to endanger lives and property. 

Field men say, that while the agents of Wheeling, W. Va., seem de- 
termined now to write business at rates made by their own organiza- 
tion, instead of using the Ohio Inspection Bureau figures, they will prob- 
ably settle down later on and use the Dean rates. The local agents, at 
their annual State meeting a few days ago, passed a resolution in favor 
of having a special bureau for that State instead of a branch of the Ohio 
bureau. A change of this kind might settle the trouble satisfactorily 
there. O. M. C. 

Cleveland, Ohio, September 14. 





Programme of Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 

The programme for the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Northwest, to be held at the Auditorium 
in Chicago, October 9 and 10, has been completed by President Clarence 
G. Meeker. The annual address will be delivered by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Arthur I. Vorys of Ohio on the morning of Ohio Day, following 
the presentation of a special memorial on President King. At the after- 
noon session the following papers will be presented: “Supervision,” by 
Oscar B. Ryon, Streator, Ill., special counsel of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of Illinois; ‘‘Affiliation,’’ by M. L. C. Funkhouser, Chi- 
cago, vice-president Farmers and Merchants Fire; ‘‘Fire Insurance Com- 
panies Before the Courts,’’ by Ashley Cockerill, attorney-at-law, Little 
Rock, Ark. The remaining papers will be read at the morning session, 
as follows: ‘‘The Education of the Public Through the Agents,” by C. 
T. Deatrick, Columbus, Ohio, State agent Home, New York; ‘Quo Vadis,”’ 
by Young E. Allison, Louisville, Ky., editor The Insurance Field; ‘‘The 
Joppa Landing,’ by James W. Going, Topeka, Kan., vice-president 
Shawnee Fire. 





Ohio Notes. 

Although many attempts have been made by Ohio field men to get the 
Toledo agents to reorganize the association which they disbanded last 
spring, all efforts have been unsuccessful up to date. The agents have 
hung together pretty well without an organization, considering the fact 
that Dean schedule rates, which advanced tariffs all along the line, and 
which they were expected to get, were forced on them in the meantime. 
Some of the locals, however, have caused more or less trouble right from 
the start, and word comes that patience on the part of the remainder is 
ceasing to be a virtue, and that conditions are likely to be worse before 
they become better. 

The Delaware, Reliance, and Rochester German, which make up the 
trio whose Western affairs are run from Chicago by O. C. Kemp, are 
building up their Ohio business, and D. C. Morgan, lately with the 


‘Guardian and Southern, has been appointed assistant special agent of 


the Kemp companies, under State Agent Charles L. Hecox. 
Kentucky has been added to the Ohio field. 

Rate conditions in Ohio have been none too good for the last year, and 
a mild sort of trouble has broken out recently in two or three places 
where newspapers advertised the fact that the public authorities had 
effected heavy savings on public buildings by obtaining competitive bids 
from agents, just as if insurance were so much coal or paving brick. 
The Dean rates are being applied in Cincinnati, and no particular trouble 
is being experienced, although there is the usual talk about organizing 
mutuals, the retail grocers and shoe dealers of the city being the per- 
sons anxious to try the experiment this time. 

Fire Marshal Creamer of Ohio, who was formerly a local agent of the 
Continental, and who always may be depended upon to say something 
interesting, has compiled some instructive figures comparing the fire 
losses in various smaller Ohio cities in 1906. For instance, Lorain and 
East Liverpool, each with the same number of inhabitants, had widely 
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different fire records; East Liverpool burning up five times as much 
property as Lorain, and having seven times as many fires. A very 
illuminating point is that the proportion of insurance to value in East 
Liverpool was one-half again as great as in Lorain. This same point 
holds true in a comparison of fires in Erie and Licking counties. That 
the existence of a good fire department is no guarantee against heavy 
loss is shown from a comparison of Portsmouth and Marietta. The per 
capita loss in the former was $6.25, and in the latter was only 17% cents, 
in spite of the fact that its fire department is of no significance compared 
with that of Portsmouth. 

Full appreciation of the very great value of the new Cleveland sepa- 
rate high-pressure fire main system in the congested mercantile and 
light manufacturing district of the city is obtainable from the illustrated 
report of the demonstrating tests of August 31, issued by the Cleveland 
Inspection Bureau, a copy of which may be had on request to the bureau. 
The system protects fifty blocks containing the largest values in the 
city and is fed by two fire boats, located at separate stations on the 
river which bisects the city. These boats work at a pressure averag- 
ing 250 pounds per square inch, and at points about one mile distant, the 
pressure at hydrants averages 150 pounds, while that at nozzles aver- 
ages 125 pounds. At one point about one-half mile from one of the boats 
and 79 feet above the water line, the stream was of such magnitude that 
its main downpour was one block distant from the nozzle and could 
have been directed easily into the eighth floor of a nearby skyscraper. 

It is held that the system will not be ideal until the city has in- 
stalled a stationary pumping plant specially for the use of the high- 
pressure service, but that it is of great value in deluging a burning 
building or protecting the city against a conflagration, and that it makes 
Cleveland one of the best fire-fighting cities in the country is plainly 
evident. The Dean schedule rates in force in this district are to be 
reduced from five to ten per cent on account of the added protection. 

Columbus, Ohio, September 15, 1907. CHRISTOPHER. 





—E. A. Fitz, assistant secretary of the Iowa Home, succeeds H. C. Stuart as 
secretary of the company. 

—W. P. Perry succeeds Charles F. Hardy as Kansas special agent of the 
Insurance Company of North America. 

—J. B. Robbins, special agent of the State of Omaha, becomes special agent 
of the Calumet for Iowa and Nebraska. 

—H. A. Atherton, a loca] agent at Geneva, Neb., has been appointed special 
agent of the Williamsburgh City for that State. 


—The third annual meeting of the National Association of Electrical In- 
spectors will be held at the Hotel Ryan, St. Paul, October 22-24. 

—John A. Hanson of St. Paul, State agent of the Milwaukee Mechanics for 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, has had Montana added to his territory. 

—Archibald Kemp, formerly special agent of the Union of London, has been 
appointed chief of the loss department in the West of the Northern of London. 

—David E. Jones, Ohio special agent of the Firemans Fund, has resigned to 
become Minnesota and the Dakotas special agent of the Niagara Fire, succeeding 
the late R. G. MeKean. 

—It is reported that Alvin T. Coate, secretary of the Indiana State Fire of 
Indianapolis, a mutual, is promoting the organization of a stock fire company to 
have a capital of $200,000. 

—From October 1, Allen E. Clough of Kalamazoo, Mich., State agent of the 
London Assurance for Michigan and Indiana, becomes its general adjuster, with 
headquarters in New York. 

—The annual report of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company 
gives the insurance guaranty fund as of June 30, 1907, as $1,530,820. The gross 
premium receipts were $155,837 and the losses $41,596. 

—The Michigan Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents has appointed a 
special committee to prepare a memorial to the next legislature, asking for the 
repeal or modification of the new law regarding coinsurance. 

—McLean, Stinson & Co., represented in Chicago by Eugene I. Wile, have 
been appointed United States representatives for surplus lines of the Western 
Canada Fire of Calgary, Alberta, and the Calgary Fire of Calgary. 

—The firm of C. D. Cobb & Co., Denver, Col., has consolidated with the 
Sanger-Bonsall Agency Company. Charles D. Cobb and Clarence M. Cobb will 
continue in the business as directors of the Sanger-Bonsall Agency Company. 

—G. B. & E. B. Kempster, formerly in the general agency business at 
Little Rock, Ark., have established a general agency in St. Louis, representing 
the Austin Fire for Missouri. The firm will also conduct a local agency for 
St. Louis. 

—The Indiana Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents has elected the 
following officers: President, Horace M. Smith, Terre Haute; vice-presidents, 
J. W. Kirkpatrick, Muncie; James R. Ferguson. Evansville; Marshall V. Robb, 
Clinton; secretary and treasurer, J. Vene Dorland, La Porte. 

—The annual meeting of the Western Union, which is being held at Frontenac, 
N. Y., will be an unusually animated session. The situation in the anti-com- 
pact States is expected to furnish the chief interest of the meeting. The gov- 
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erning committee will review the Kansas rating bureau litigation, the Minnesota 
classification proposition and the general lack of co-operation througheut the 
field. 





THE SOUTH. 





—The Dutchess Fire is entering Texas. Gilbert Hay of Waco has been ap- 
pointed general agent. 

—The Eagle Fire has applied for admission to Virginia. This State, together 
with North and South Carolina, will be under the supervision of the American 
Agency Company of Baltimore. 

—W. S. Nash, manager of the insurance department of the Greensboro Loan 
and Trust of Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed general agent of the Walla 
Walla Fire for North and South Carolina. 

—The companies that paid a Texas franchise tax in 1905, before this tax was 
repealed, are to be refunded. The payment of the refund was recently com- 
menced, and the total amount involved is $21,555, scattered among ninety-two 
companies. 

—The West Virginia Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents has elected 
the following officers: President, Charles B. Alexander, Clarksburg; vice-presi- 
dent, W. S. Foose, Wheeling; secretary, J. M. Henderson, Wheeling; treasurer, 
Gilmer Weston, Clarksburg. 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 





( 
Pacific Coast Notes. 


H. H. Smith has just returned from England, having secured the ex- 
clusive management of the Pacific Coast for the Law, Union and Crown. 

The Star Fire of Louisville has been admitted to California. The Star 
will be managed by the John F. Clayton Agency. 

The San Francisco Brokers Exchange has a membership of nearly five 
hundred. The primary object of the organization was to thin out the 
small fry, but the small fry have taken kindly to the Exchange, and have 
put up the entrance fee. The association seems to be of no special 
benefit. There seems to be considerable dissatisfaction among the mem- 
bers, as the Exchange is looked upon as a poor investment. 

The Commonwealth of Texas and the Walla Walla Fire have applied 
for licenses to do business in California. H. B. M. 

San Francisco, September 12. 





MISCELLANEOUS FIRE NEWS. 





Colonel Cunningham on Dried Apples. 


Colonel John L. Cunningham, president of the Glens’ Falls Fire In- 
surance Company, is not only the executive head of one of the most 
prosperous companies in the country, but he is also an eloquent and 
forceful speaker. He is a good listener, and at meetings of fire un- 
derwriters generally sits quiet and absorbs what others say until the 
time comes for him to have his’say, and then he presents his subject 
in such a logical, practical and forceful manner that the honors of 
the discussion are accorded him. He is a genial and pleasing after- 
dinner speaker, embalming sparkling wit in the body of statistical or 
historical facts to the delight and entertainment of his hearers. It is 
impossible by mere description to convey a just idea of the charm of 
his eloquence, much of which lies in the quiet manner of its delivery. 
He served with distinction during the Civil War, receiving two brevets 
for gallantry on trying occasions. 

Under his management the Glens Falls has prospered prodigiously, 
as is shown by the fact that in 1906, upon a capital of $200,000, divi- 
dends to the amount of $180,000 were declared, exceeding by some 
$60,000 the largest dividend paid by the company. So eriterprising has 
been its management and so popular the company that its total in- 
come last year was nearly $2,000,000. Instead of increasing its capital 
the policy of the company has been to add to its surplus, with the re- 
sult that on January I, 1906, the surplus was $2,600,000; the book 
value of its stock was $1397, and the market value was $1510 per 
share. A gentleman complimenting Colonel Cunningham one day on 
the steady growth of the company, he replied about as follows: 

“Yes, the Glens Falls has been highly prosperous, and its growth and 
financial improvement have been extremely satisfactory. In 1849 
some of our people concluded to start an insurance company and 
they began as a mutual, but they changed it to a stock company in 
1864 with $200,000 capital, putting $100,000 into the pot. The pot 
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has simmered and boiled, keeping the contents alive, till it 
swelled the paid-up capital to $200,000, and has spread out its 
protective arms to virtually every State in the Union. It re- 
minds me of an incident that occurred during the Civil War. 
We were on a long march with our troops, the men were hun- 
gry—they always were—and food was scarce. One day one of 
the men while foraging became possessed of a bag of something, he did 
not know what, and brought it to company quarters for examination. 
The bag was found to contain dried apples, twenty or twenty-five 
pounds, which some of our Northern friends had sent down to be dis- 
tributed by the Sanitary Commission. How the soldier got hold of it 
he declined to say, but his comrades had their suspicions. But they 
were not specially curious on that point, but unanimously agreed that 
they would have a feast of apple-sauce and hard-tack that night. So 
they emptied the bag into a camp kettle, poured in some water and 
set it to sizzling over the fire. Pretty soon the apples began to swell, 
and it was not long before the camp kettle was full to its greatest 
capacity. Then another camp kettle was found, and the overflow of 
dried apples was consigned to it. Both kettles were kept simmering, 
and it was not long before No. 1 was again overflowing, and No. 2 
was strenuously emulating its example. Another camp kettle was 
pressed into service, and the three managed to contain the dried apples, 
which by this time had become apple-sauce, the comparatively smll 
original package having swollen to many times its former bulk. It 
was a surprise to the soldiers, but a most agreeable one, for they had 
apple-sauce with their hard-tack for three days, besides sharing with 
some of the other boys on the route. 

“So that little nest-egg of $100,000 put into the Glens Falls com- 
pany in 1864 has swollen and expanded into magnificent proportions, 
and the original investment has been repaid in dividends many times 
over. But the best of it all is that the company, by its businesslike 
methods, honest dealing with the public, and the prompt payment of 
claims has gained for it such popularity that its premium income in- 
creases year by year. The story of the package of dried apples well 
typifies the development of the ‘Old and Tried’ Glens Falls, which 
their German friends call ‘the Old and Dried.’ ” 





—W. L. W. Miller is assistant manager of the Pacific Coast branch of the West- 
ern of Toronto, recently established under the management of J. J. Kenny. 


—Owing to the inadequate fire protection in the congested districts of Montreal 
several large fire insurance companies are reported as having reduced their lines 
therein. 

—Geo. W. Dornin and John C. Dornin, sons of the late Geo. D. Dornin, have 
been appointed manager and assistant manager, respectively, of the Pacific 
Coast department of the Springfield Fire and Marine. 
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—The Iowa Insurance Report, Volume II., covering life insurance in 1906. 

—The first annual report of the Commissioner of Insurance of Virginia, Part 
I., covering the condition and business of all fire and marine companies operating 
in that State as of December 31, 1906. 

—Thirty-seventh annual report of the Commissioner of Insurance of Michigan, 
Part I., covering the business and standing of all fire and marine insurance com- 
panies operating in that State for the year ended December 31, 1907. 


—Thirty-eighth annual report, Volume I., of the Auditor of State of Iowa, 
covering the financial condition and business transactions of all fire and marine 
insurance companies operating in that State as of December 31, 1906. 


—Fire Insurance by States from 1860 to 1906, published by The Underwriter 
Printing and Publishing Company of New York. The work gives the record of 
business transacted in_each of the States and Territories of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada by joint stock fire insurance companies in 1906, and 
the aggregate business for twenty-six years. The items shown are fire "risks 
written, fire premiums received, fire losses paid and fire losses incurred, together 
with the percentages of losses to premiums. 








—Auditor Billheimer of Indiana has notified trust companies that they 
will not be permitted to write general surety and fiduciary bonds. The 
law permits them to become surety for a guardian, executor, adminis- 
trator, assignee, receiver or other trustee or public officer or agent or 
servant or employee of any person, firm or corporation. It appears that 
some of the companies have been issuing bonds of various other kinds, 
and the auditor says that such general bonds as have been given by com- 
panies referred to are necessarily void and furnish no guarantee. 
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Marine and Inland Insurance in the United States in 1906. 

In the following table will be found data indicating the extent of the 
marine and inland insurance transactions in the United States in 1906 of 
the respective companies writing that class of business: 
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Annuity Business Not Profitable. 

According to reports filed with the Wisconsin Department, the com- 
panies writing annuity business did not make much out of this line. 
The loss ratio was 105 per cent on the business of 1906, and most com- 
panies paid out less than they expected. While a few companies which 
wrote few annuities had loss ratios of 300 and 400 per cent, the few 
companies writing a substantial amount of annuity business show 
the following loss ratios: Northwestern Mutual, 125 per cent; Ger- 
mania, 116; Home, 133; Metropolitan, 205; Mutual Benefit, 116; Na- 
tional of Vermont, 122; New York, 112; Penn Mutual, 122; Prudential, 
107; Travelers, 138, and Union Central, 115. 
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Liability Fellowship. 


It is not long since we were entertained with interesting accounts of 
the doings at Frontenac of the accident underwriters, where some 
serious business propositions were discussed and remedies suggested. 
We can hardly believe that the condition of this particular line of busi- 
ness is such as to warrant a long journey of so many prominent under- 
writers unless we incline to the conclusion that the summer vacation 
time is come and the managers take a ‘“‘combination policy’’ of work and 
pleasure. 

With the growing volume of liability premiums, the relative impor- 
tance of that class of insurance becomes far greater than the accident 
and health, and, when we take into consideration the long deferred 
losses, the uncertainty of the law, the possible change of the existing 
statutes governing the relation of master and servant, between the issu- 
ance of the policy and the payment of the loss, we see at once that we 
have no trifling matter to handle, but a very serious and dangerous prob- 
lem that requires knowledge, patience and considerable practical expe- 
rience if the results are to be of the best. We do not say whether the 
best results will prove to be profitable, but we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that there will be a loss which may run into thousands of dollars 
unless the liability business is handled by experienced heads. 

There is in existence a bureau for the accumulation of the experience 
of the companies subscribing thereto, and the dissemination of the re- 
sults, but such knowledge does not penetrate outside the few who admit 
the wisdom of comparing experience, nor does it have the slightest weight 
with those outside larger companies who have been running a competi- 
tive race for volume for several years without stopping to consider the 
results of their underwriting up to the present time. 

It is generally conceded that, owing to the powerful competition of 
large companies and the efforts of a number of small ones to place busi- 
ness on their books, the conservative element have little or no chance of 
doing what they know to be right and necessary in the matter of rates, 
while in the smaller offices, where the underwriter is usually an enter- 
prising man taken from another company, the difficulty of securing a 
respectable income at anything like rates that are necessary to show a 
profit, are almost insurmountable. 

A large gathering of gentlemen, representing possibly all the com- 
panies doing a liability business, met at the Manhattan in April last, but, 
beyond expressions of good fellowship, little practical benefit resulted 
from such meeting. And yet the interests involved were sufficiently 
large to justify less time to fellowship and much atention to the prob- 
lems of liability insurance. 

It is not too much to suggest that unless effectual steps be taken, and 
at once, the general casualty lines will be overshadowed by the rapidly 
increasing volume of liability risks, and failure in the latter may be 
sufficiently serious to involve all the casualty ccmpanies doing both 
classes of insurance. 

There is plenty of material awaiting expert treatment by the men at 
the head of the liability business. The life companies, while actively in 
competition for new risks, have a uniform system of bringing the facts 
relating to their experience together. It is time that the liability com- 
panies agree upon some uniform card system, bringing out all the facts 
necessary to a proper understanding of the risk, instead of leaving each 
company to follow an independent method, only to find when the whole 
of the story is required that the parts have been made upon varying 
scales. 

It has been suggested that results in liability underwriting are 
largely dependent upon the local manager, agent or broker, and that 
some accounts are transferred from one company to another as each one 
finds the experience unsatisfactory, and an attempt to raise the rates 
results in the business going elsewhere, where the same process is re- 
peated until the patience of each company is exhausted. It would be 
well for the underwriters to give some thought to this point. 

One of the industries that have developed into importance during the 
past few years is that of reinforced concrete building, and, az the 
process is unlike any hazard rated in the manual, a tentative rate is 
made until sufficient experience can be obtained. Would it not be well 
to have it generally known that the experience thus far justifies certain 
rates, and thus prevents the companies going blindly? 

It was suggested at the fellowship meeting that the “‘loading’’ and un- 
loading hazard needed attention, and, seriously, this appears to be the 
fact. 

It is not unusual for the younger and smaller companies to plead the 
action of the stronger as justification for the rates obtained. It is urged 
that, as the company named makes money on their underwriting, why 
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not another. The mistake arises in the supposition that money has been 
made at all. Those in a position to know are very doubtful on the 
point, but are not willing to stop in the race to find out. 

The last few years have seen a marked advance in the price of labor, 
and, as the unit of wage is taken as the unit of risk, it is evident that 
the companies have profited to the extent of the increase by larger pre- 
mium receipts without any appreciable additional risk. On the con- 
trary, if wages were to revert at once to the basis of ten years ago, not 
only would the premium be reduced, but the amount of risk remain 
constant, for low wages and much litigation go together. At present, 
therefore, the companies are doubly benefited by the high price of labor, 
so far as it affects the premiums and tendency to litigate. 

There is one point, in conclusion, that may be worthy of passing atten- 
tion which refers to the present limits of the policy. In the early days 
of liability underwriting the limit of the company’s risk was $1500, and 
if suit were brought and judgment recovered for more than $1500 the 
company would charge only the amount actually paid as the cost of the 
suit. Thus the average of about $600 per suit required by Massachusetts, 
New York and other State Departments is not adequate now that the 
$1500 is largely discontinued. Further, the present disposition of some 
companies to issue policies with individual limits of $10,000 or more for 
one person, and, as the premium is increased for the additional limit, so 
also should the average cost per suit be increased. 

“In time of peace prepare for war,” and this is true of the ‘“‘peace” 
that now prevails in liability circles, and we should welcome any fellow- 
ship that tended to better the conditions of the strong and protected the 
younger companies in carrying on an honorable business. 





Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain. 
[From OuR LONDON CORRESPONDENT.] 


I dealt somewhat fully in my last letter with the rush of business 
under the new workmen’s compensation act. This is now slowly subsid- 
ing, although business may still be described as brisk. Interest is, 
however, tending to become diverted to the claims department. Prior to 
the act coming into force several companies issued policies as from the 
date of the proposal covering the risk upon the basis of the act, and “as 
if the act were already in force,’’ and one office received before July 1 no 
less than four ‘‘fatal’’ claims in connection with domestic servants’ in- 
surance. A cook and a parlor maid were fatally burned owing to their 
clothing catching fire while engaged in their ordinary duties. A servant, 
cleaning windows, and a gardener, adjusting the windows of a green- 
house, met with fatal accidents. A claim for permanent disablement 
has been reported; in this case, a female domestic having fallen down- 
stairs and received spinal injuries. A painter has fallen from a ladder, 
and the sui of £272 has been paid to his widow and child by the office 
covering the risk. Smaller claims for falls, cuts and gas explosions are 
numerous, and the offices are wisely taking a lenient view of matters and 
treating the public liberally, as the following instances will show. A 
lady in the country, holding a half-a-crown policy, whose servant had 
the misfortune to be dangerously injured, wrote the company wit’ which 
she was insured, asking if they would be willing to defray the expenses 
of the servant’s removal to London for the purpose of undergoing a 
surgical operation, which was impossible in a country town, and re- 
ceived a reply in the affirmative. A peer sent in a belated application for 
a policy, and in the meantime his gardener received a bad injury to one 
eye. Of this the company were informed, and the matter left in their 
hands, it being admitted that there was no legal claim. In view, how- 
ever, of the fact that a genuine intention to insure had existed, the com- 
pany consented to admit liability. This is a wise course, and, if perse- 
vered in, will give the offices a stronger hold than ever before upon the 
insuring public—many members of which rightly regard full protection 
as of the utmost importance, and, if this is assured, are not disposed to 
criticise too closely the rate of premium they are asked to pay. At 
present, of course, rates rule low. Later on there is little doubt they 
will, for many classes of risk, have to be increased, and to obtain the 
thorough good will of the public is clearly the first step in a right direc- 
tion. 

Adverting to the report of the departmental committee appointed to 
consider whether the postoffice should provide facilities for insurance 
under the workmen’s compensation act—to which I briefly referred last 
month—there are two clauses therein referring to the relations existing 
between the insurance companies and the public, which are especially 
important at this time. They are as follows: 

The evidence of the companies, coupled with that of the independent 
witnesses whom we have heard, goes to show that there is keen competi- 


tion among the companies for business and that the whole of the country 
is covered by the organization of the insurance offices, and confirms the 
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view that, broadly speaking, all classes are afforded the opportunity of 
readily effecting insurance with offices of good standing. 

And: 

There is, however, an undoubted tendency on the part of insurance 
offices, as there has been on the part of banks, toward amalgamation. 
and, as every amalgamation tends to make the starting of a fresh com- 
pany more difficult, it is conceivable that the policy of active competi- 
tion which now animates the insurance companies might alter to the 
detriment of the public. Accordingly, we recognize that with these or 
other changed circumstances (such as compulsory insurance or other 
legislative action) a State system of compensation insurance may prove 
desirable in the future. 

The views thus expressed are suggestive at the present time, and indi- 
cate a possible danger to which it is to be feared insurance offices as a 
whole have not been sufficiently alive in the past. Now, however, it is 
to be hoped that, a warning note having been sounded, it will be taken 
seriously to heart in certain quarters. CHARTERS. 

London, E. C. 





Semi-Annual Statements of Casualty Insurance Companies. 


Compiled from the semi-annual reports of casualty and miscellaneous com- 
panies licensed to transact business in the State of Georgia, for the six months 
euding June 30, 1907: 



























Six Montss, 1907. 
Total Liabilities, 

Admitted ——, E di 
Assets. apital. xpendl- 

4 Income. <a 
American Surety, New York....| $6,814,147 $4,163,324 $1,477,472 $1,240,828 
American Bonding, Baltimore.. 1,590,488 1,162,302 386 6,073 494,971 
Continental Cas., ‘ammond, Ind. 1,768,373 1,496,367 1 4235, 320 1,184,344 
Empire State Surety, N. Y..... 1,429,019 1,035,113 408,335 389,402 
Employers Indemnity, Phila.. 478,859 262,206 141,418 107,997 
Employers Liability, London.. 4,408,898 3,465,952 1,438,894 1,238,327 
Fidelity and Casualty, N. Y....| 7,787,777 6,208,032 3,544,896 3,272,690 
Federal Casualty, Detroit....... 160, 109, 69,547 127,634 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.| 5,980,091 3,119,342 834,488 1,083,990 
Frankfort Marine, Ac. & P. G.. 1,475,444 1,275,444 534,414 490,146 
General Accident, Philadelphia. 337,184 231,841 218,239 207,301 
General Accident, Perth, Scot..| 1,183,759 1,051,619 606,539 530,447 
Great Eastern Cas. New York. 418,791 312,139 199,972 195,078 

Guarantee Co. of N. Am. Monti] 1,422,145 482,436 171,011 118, 
Hartford Steam Boiler. 4,181,087 2,487,069 725,292 ,119 
Lloyds Plate Glass.............. 873,928 589,776 246,650 250,645 
Lon. Guar. & Accid’t, London.| 2,197,040 1,815,279 803,855 764,463 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore... 4,094,214 3,046,283 1,427,155 1,304, 
Metropolitan Casualty, N. Y 659,675 526,082 268, 269,292 
Metropolitan Surety, N. Y.. 845,248 677,723 268,652 277,451 
National Surety, ew York 2,199,593 1,692,067 834, 066 
National Casualty, Detroit. 162,771 116,341 218,015 218,809 
New York Plate Glass, N. Y.... ,055 491,220 0,60: 247,284 
North Am. Accident, Chicago... 518,479 327, 3, 311,143 
Ocean Accident & Guar., Lon. 160,558 1,908,187 1,151,859 47 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton 577,474 477,474 12,813 197,177 
Preferred Accident, New York. 1,700,993 1,193,029 69, 644,27 
Standard Life & Acc., Detroit..} 2,914,468 2,206,104 1,074,346 922,228 
Thames and Mersey Marine.... 4, 583,326 31 452,485 
Title Guar. & Surety, Scranton. 1,659,058 1,188,949 332,748 341,041 
Union Health & Acc., Denver. 60,855 102,419 55,405 49,685 
United American, Philadelphia. 151,389 131,022 30,089 35,346 
United States Casualty, N. Y 1,988,770 1,388,770 691,483 588,540 
. Fid. and Guar., Baltimore} 3,746,533 3,354, 1,282,171 1,283,556 
. S. Health & Acc., Saginaw. 645,184 421,348 430, 791 407,460 
United Surety, Baltimore....... 767,393 637,647 152, "828 148,805 




















Nurses as Thieves. 


Attention was recently called to the fact that there are women who 
pose as nurses—graduated or otherwise—who gain access to houses for 
the purpose of robbery. Physicians were quoted as saying that they 
knew of a number of such instances. The writer has personal knowledge 
of two such cases. In one instance a nurse was employed to care for a 
lady for several weeks. When the lady recovered sufficiently to resume 
charge of her household and the nurse had been dismissed, it was discov- 
ered that many articles were missing. Among them were various pieces 
of jewelry, silverware, bric-a-brac and numerous articles of female wear- 
ing apparel, the aggregate value of which ran up to several hundred dol- 
lars. The nurse was suspected, and a detective traced her to her lair, 
when it was discovered that her reputed husband was a well-known 
burglar, who did pocket picking as a side line. Acting in conjunction 
with his alleged wife, the stolen articles had been sold or pawned, so 
that no evidence to connect them with the robbery could be obtained, 
although some of the stolen articles were found in a pawnshop. In an- 
other case, a bright, healthy young woman was employed as a wet nurse, 
and was so innocent looking that she was not suspected of being re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of numerous articles of value, especially 
of women’s wearing apparel and jewelry. The police, however, were 
less credulous than her employers, and on investigation ascertained that 
the man with whom she lived and who was the reputed father of her 
child, had done the State service in prison, and was then living upon the 
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earnings and loot of the nurse. In both these instances the nurses had 
secured recommendations from physicians, and one from a clergyman, 
and were trusted on that account. Not only are pawnshops ready to buy 
the plunder at a small price secured by these thieves, but there are 
dealers in clothing, little worn, that encourage thefts from inmates of 
dwellings. Second-hand garments for ladies’ wear are dealt in exclu- 
sively by certain women, and find a ready sale among working girls, who 
covet, even at second hand, the fine dresses, etc., worn by their more for- 
tunate sisters. The moral of these experiences is that certificates of 
respectability, even when given by physicians or clergymen, are not 
always to be trusted. A watchful supervision is the only way to be 
secure in the possession of one’s accumulations. But there are insur- 
ance companies that will indemnify the rightful owner of stolen prop- 
erty for the value of the articles taken, and prudent housekeepers will 
protect themselves against burglars and sneak thieves by patronizing 
such companies. 





Casualty Notes. 


—H. A. Van Heyde has been appointed Connecticut manager for the 
American Assurance Company. 


—The National Life and Accident has opened New Orleans, with J. D. 
Draper and C. S. Thomas as general agents. 


—George C. Sterling of Sterling, French & Sterling, New York repre- 
sentatives of the Aitna Life, is seriously ill with typhoid fever. 


—C. H. Pansing and J. R. Falconer have been appointed joint resident 
secretaries in St. Louis of the Frankfort Marine, Accident and Plate 
Glass. 


The executive committee of the International Association of Accident 
Underwriters held a meeting on Tuesday of this week at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Richmond, Va. 


—The London Guarantee and Accident has just been examined by the 
Colorado Department. According to report of the examiner the com- 
pany has admitted assets of $2,102,191; liabilities, exclusive of statutory 
deposit, $1,527,038; surplus to policyholders, $575,153. 


—Although the Ocean Accident carried considerable insurance on the 
work of the Phoenix Iron Company, which had the contract for the col- 
lapsed Quebec bridge, the company will suffer only a small portion of 
the total loss. It is said that the company can not lose more than $10,000 
to $20,000. 

—The Federal Health and Accident Company of Philadelphia has been 
chartered as a joint stock company to insure health at a rate of $10 per 
week and give $250 upon death. The capital is $25,000, at $10 per share, 
the officers being: Justice Cox, Jr., president; Edwin J. Walker, Sr., 
and Lewis W. Bitting, vice-presidents; S. R. McDowell, treasurer, and 
James N. Randel, secretary. 


—Currency was given recently to a rumor that Edwin W. De Leon, 
vice-president of the Casualty Company of America, was about to leave 
that company to become associated with another enterprise, reported to 
be in process of formation. Mr. De Leon informs us that there is not 
a particle of truth in the report, that he has no intention or desire to 
leave his present position, but is on hand as usual at the old stand and 
ready for business. 


—Robert B. Armstrong having been recently elected to the presidency 
of the Philadelphia Casualty Company, is evidently determined to bring 
that company to the front as a business getter. To this end he is se- 
curing the services of the best men he can find in the business. Among 
recent accessories to his field force are: H. W. Tillinghast, F. S. Giles 
and Hugo Nettle. Mr. Tillinghast has had charge of the personal ac- 
cident department for Philadelphia of the Casualty Company of America, 
and did an extensive business for that company. Mr. Giles had charge 
in New York of the plate-glass department of the Casualty Company 
of America for the United States, and Mr. Nettle was his assistant. 
They occupy similar positions with the Philadelphia, with headquarters 
in New York, at 16 Liberty street. It is announced that Mr. Arm- 
strong has withdrawn the Philadelphia Casualty Company from the 
plate-glass compact, and will handle that business in his own way. Mr. 
Armstrong was formerly president of the Casualty Company of America, 
which position he resigned about a year ago. 





Surety Notes. 
—The Michigan Bonding Company of Detroit has been chartered and 
will write liquor bonds. 
—The National Surety has written the bonds on all the United States 
sub-Treasury clerks, the line aggregating $425,000. The line has been 
carried by the Fidelity and Deposit. The National also wrote the re- 
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ceiver’s bonds for the Pope Manufacturing Company and Pope Motor 
Power Company, aggregating $830,000.. 

—The annual meeting of the Board of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers will be held on October 15 and 16. 


—Sidney N. Moon has been selected as statistician of the New York 
Surety Company now being formed by J. J. Caullet. 

—The Metropolitan Surety has been elected a member of the Surety 
Underwriters Association and is now a party to the reinsurance agree- 
ment. 

—It is said that the Southern Surety Company of Denison, Tex., will 
soon invade New York, Pennsylvania, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

—Clarence A. Storms, of the National Surety at St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed Minnesota manager for the fidelity and contract departments of 
the American Bonding. 

—The Empire State Surety has paid into court $12,000, the amount of 
its bond for the Hanlon Construction Company of Cleveland, which 
abandoned the contract with the town of Ravenna for sewer building. 

















REPORTS OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


In this department will appear, from week to week, the latest state- 
ments of licensed and unlicensed fire insurance companies operating in 
the United States, together with other information concerning them of 
interest to policyholders, company officials, agents and brokers. The 
data presented in this department will also be published in the form of a 
monthly supplement to the book entitled ‘Reports of Fire Insurance 
Companies,’’ which is published annually, in June, by The Spectator 
Company. Prices: Book, with monthly supplements, one year, $7; book 
only, $5; monthly supplement only, $2 per annum. 


Assurances Generales, Paris, France. 


Statement as of January 1, 1907: Assets, $6,663,140; capital, $400,000; reinsurance 
reserve, $788,000; credit balance, $49,347. 


Atlanta-Birmingham Fire Insurance Company. 
Prudential Fire Insurance Conpany. 


Attorneys on behalf of Adolph Loeb & Son have filed a sweeping objection to 
all claims against the Atlanta Birmingham and Prudential Fire. Notice to all 
claimants expresses the hope that ‘tas a result all parties may be able to get 
together and effect some satisfactory adjustment of the whole case.” The Loebs 
represented both companies as general agents at Chicago prior to the receivership, 
and their intervention is based on their claim for return premiums. 


Calgary Fire Insurance Company, Calgary, Alberta. 


Eugene I. Wile of Chicago, United States representative of McLean, Stinson 
& Co., Toronto, is writing surplus lines for this company in this country. 


Cosmopolitan Fire Insurance Company, New York. 


The examination of this company by the New York Insurance Department 
shows that on May 31, 1907, it possessed assets of $753,118. There was a reinsur- 
ance reserve of $379,659, a loss reserve of $78,103, and total liabilities, except 
capital, of $457,763. 


German Insurance Company, Freeport, Ill. 


An order of court was entered by Judge Heard, in whose court the German of 
Freeport receivership was controlled, accepting the bid of the Royal of $2,150,000 
for the assets in the hands of the receiver, the Chicago Title and Trust Company. 
This will allow the payment of 58 cents on the allowed claims, while $135,000 is 
set aside to pay the expenses of the receivership and the lawyers interested in 
the litigation. This carries with it the abandonment of the litigation begun by 
the receiver attacking the reinsurance of the business of the German of Freeport 
in the Royal, effected last November, and other suits along the same line begun 
by attorneys representing San Francisco loss claimants. It is understood that 
the matter will not be ready for final settlement and ong for a month, 
owing to complications growing out of the receivership of the German National, 
which was allied with the German of Freeport. 


International Fire Insurance Company, New York. 


Henry H. Brown, M. D., medical director of the Security Life of Chicago, has 
resigned to associate himself with Irwin Zimmerman in the organization of a 
new stock fire company to be known as the International Fire. 


Metropole Insurance Company, Paris. 


Statement as of January 1, 1907: Assets, $2,885,109, exclusive of $6,149,451 pre- 
miums on term policies to be collected in et capital, $1,600,000; rein- 
surance reserve, $295,214; contingent reserve, $65,000. 


New Jersey Fire Insurance Company, Camden, N. J. 


This company has discontinued business, and will liquidate without reinsuring 
its risks. It is believed that the capital is heavily impaired. The New Jersey 
Fire had written an enormous amount of business during the current year for a 
company of its size, and had experienced heavy losses. f. Ramsay Barry & Co., 
general agents of the company, have announced that all indorsements, etc., 
should be submitted to their office, and that they are further authorized, should 
the holders of any policies so desire, to accept the same for cancellation and pay 
the usual short rate return premium thereon. The New Jersey Fire commenced 
business in May, 1906, with $200,000 and $50,000 surplus, and when it started it 
reinsured the net business in force of the Security Fire of Baltimore. Its Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, statement showed assets of $444,135; reinsurance reserve, $211,438; 
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capital, $200,000; net cash surplus, $11,023. On Yd 28, 1907, the stockholders 
paid in additional surplus to the amount of $25,445. 

The officers of the New Jersey Fire are: President, James McEvoy, Jr.; secre- 
tary, William H. Stoop. J. Ramsay Barry & Co. are the general agents. 


Nord (Northern) Insurance Company, Paris, France. 


Statement as of January 1, 1907: Assets, $7,996,281, including $6,362,521 of pre- 
miums on term policies to be collected in future years; capital, $400,000; statutory 
reserve, $80,000; contingent reserve, $137,774, and a credit balance of $98,380. 


North German Fire Insurance Company, New York. 
Nathaniel A. Elsberg, receiver of the above-named company, is sending notices 


to loss claimants denying liability for all kinds of reasons. A referee will be’ 


appointed to take evidence and adjudicate upon the claims disallowed by the 
receiver. In explanaticn of notices sent out to loss claimants, the receiver 
makes the following statement: 

“Under the New York statute governing the winding up of an insolvent fire 
insurance corporation, the duty is in the first instance imposed upon the receiver 
of allowing or rejecting claims filed against the insolvent estate If he rejects a 
claim, the disputed claim then goes to a referee appointed by the court, and 
such referee fixes a time for hearing on the matter, takes proof, and then de- 
cides whether or not the disputed claim is a proper one in whole or in part. 

“Under these circumstances, the duty of the receiver is, of course, to allow 
no claims te which any possible legal objections appear on the facts in his 
possession, but he must reject any such claims and permit the matter to go be- 
fore the referee whose function it is to take proof and decide. That is the speedy 
and the only proper way to treat claims filed, and in that way alone can legiti- 
mate claimants be protected and improper claims prevented from sharing in any 
payment of dividends.” 


Ohio Canners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Columbus, O. 


The organization of the Ohio Canners Mutual Fire of Columbus has been 
completed by the election of the following officers: President, A. O. Glock; 
ri" Samat J. C. Warvel; treasurer, I. R. Waters; secretary, F. H. Ells- 
worth, 


Phoenix Insurance Company of Arizona. 


A new company, with Pasadena (Cal.) capital back of it, is being organized to 
write surplus lines. It is to be called the Phoenix, and organized under the laws 
of Arizona, with a capital stock of $100,000. N. T. Horton of Pasadena has made 
application for a California license to write surplus lines, and will represent the 
company, controlling the State of California. 


Phenix Insurance Company, Paris, France. 


Statemert as of January 1, 1907: Assets, $6,424,020; capital, $800,000; capital 
reserve, $1,479,256; contingent reserve, $1,220,000; special reserve, $200,000; unpaid 
dividends, $16,240; credit balance, $749,934. 


Traders Fire Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl. 


The State Bank of Chicago, the receiver for this company, has filed in court for 
approval return premium claims amounting to $863,612, and represented by 25,000 
separate claims, of which $797,628 have been allowed by the court, the remainder 
to become approved claims on the expiration of the legal period. Fire loss 
claims have been filed amounting to $3,428,865 in 1700 separate claims, of which 
$3,359,191 have been allowed. General claims have been filed for merchandise, 
rent, agency balances, etc., amounting to $49,977, and about $250,000 of return 
premium claims and reinsurance accounts amounting to over $1,000,000, are yet 
to be filed, the latter being delayed by garnishments secured by a loss claimant 
in San Francisco. There are 150,000 claimants scattered all over the United 
States, Hawaii and Canada, and the detail of handling and approving the ac- 
counts and issuing the checks under the direction of the court involves an 
immense amount of detail. The total number of claims is 30,000, many agents 
representing hundreds of policies, and checks for the first dividend of 50 per cent 
on over 150,000 approved claims have already been sent out. 


Western Canada Fire Insurance Company, Calgary, Alberta 


This company is writing surplus lines in the United States through Eugene I. 
Wile, Chicago, representative of McLean, Stinson & Co., Toronto. 








The Insurance Year Book. 

Insurance publishers turn out many printed pages of one kind and another in 
the course of a year. It is probably fair to say that some of the periodicals, 
books, papers, etc., amount to little more than a spoiling of good white paper— 
not in large quantities, for the editions are small. The Insurance Year Book, 
published by The Spectator Company, New York, however, belongs to the class 
of indispensable insurance publications. Nothing better, nothing so good, has 
ever been manufactured by anybody except The Spectator Company itself, which 
manages, year by year, to surpass its previous records in the preparation of this 
valuable annual. Long ago the book grew to such size that a division into two 
volumes was necessary, one covering life, casualty and miscellaneous insurances, 
and the other fire and marine insurances. There is not an insurance man in the 
country who is not familiar with The Year Book or who does not use it every 
little while. It is a credit to the business that it represents and a monument to 
the enterprise and ability of its publishers——The Insurance Press. 


The Insurance Year Book, 1907; Fire and Marine—Life, Casualty and Miscel- 
laneous, thirty-fifth annual issue, $6 each. The Spectator Company, New York 
city. 

These two familiar red and blue volumes are indispensable and invaluable ad- 
juncts to every insurance office. They constitute a veritable mine of information, 
and are as complete, accurate and reliable as painstaking industry can make 
them.—The Vindicator. 


The thirty-fifth annual issue of The Insurance Year Book has just been com- 
pleted by The Spectator Company and is ready for distribution. This book con- 
sists of two volumes, one covering fire and marine insurance, the other devoted 
to life, casualty and miscellaneous lines. Each volume contains more than 1000 
pages.—The Insurance Herald. 
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Heency Wants. 


SPECIAL MEN WANTED FOR TEXAS, 
OKLAHOMA, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA AND GEORGIA. 

A. SILVERS, Special Manager 
Texas Life Insurance Company, Waco, Texas 














Reporting and Hdjusting Companies. 


THE HOOPER=-HOLMES INFORMATION BUREAU 
87 NASSAU STREET, - NEW YORK CITY 
INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 

This Bureau, through itsinspectors and local czzespondents, is prepared to make prompt and 
thorough inspections and rma poor of applicants, claims, agents, and medical examiners, for 
life oan andident companies at all points throughout the U.S. and Canada. We offer exceptional 
facilities for service of this character, having over one milion records on file, for reference We 
have recently acquired the business of the Holmes Mercantile Agency of New York, thus adding 
materially to our facilities. Blanks for reports furnished on application No contract or sub- 


scription required, bills being rendered monthly. 5 _ 
W. DEM. HOOPER, President BAYARD P. HOLMES, Vice-President 








Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








HE JOHN L. DUDLEY, JR., CO. 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


UNITED STATES GENERAL AGENTS 
Law Fidelity and General Insurance Co. 
National Mercantile Insurance Ass'n 
EASTERN GENERAL AGENTS 
Florida Home Insurance Co., Marianna, Florida. 
Acme Fire Insurance Co., Lisbon, lowa. 
Des Moines Fire Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Fidelity Fire Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Atlas Fire Insurance Co., Des Moines, lowa 
NEW JERSEY AGENTS 
Ohio German Fire Insurance Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Surplus Lines Throughout the United States Handled for Brokers 
Correspondence Solicited. 


45-47-49 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


L. PETTIBONE & CO. 


™ Best Companies Surplus Lines 
19Liberty Street - - - - 








Prompt Service 
NEW YORK 








Life Ansurance Loans and Investments. 


IFE INSURANCE POLICIES PURCHASED. 
LOANS ON SAME AT 6 PER CENT. 


Endowment, tontine and distribution policies discounted at 6 per cent. 
Give larger cash and loan values than companies. 
Premiums continued to maturity of policies. Commissions paid. 


Reference: The Merchants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago, 
JOHN V. FOX, EguirasBLe Bui.pine, Carcaco, ILL. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers. 
PERCY B. DUTTON "NEW YORK STATE MANAGER 


OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Humboldt Fire Insurance Co., of Allegheny, Pa. | 

Assets, $704 893 Surplus to Policyholders, $457,215 | 
Teutonia Fire Insurance Co., of Allegheny, Pa. 

Assets, $718,538 Surplus to Policyholders, $459,320 


RWIN & GRIFFIN, GENERAL AGENTS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
For Louisiana and Mississippi 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Co., of New York. 
Delaware Fire Insurance Co., of Delaware. 
National Lumber Insurance Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Frankfort Marine & Accident Co., of Frankfort, Germany 
New York Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York. 


W. BEALS, 
. 76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





























Twelve Strong Companies 
represented for 
New York Suburban Territory. 





BROKERS PROTECTED. 


FULL COMMISSIONS ALLOWED 


L. Austin JoHNson, Soe 








HerBert Buxton, Pres. and Mgr. 


UXTON INSURING AGENCY, 


GENERAL INSURANCE, 63 Writ1am Street, New York. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


ARRY M. COUDREY & CO. 
General Insurance Agents and Brokers Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS 
Commissions Paid Non-Resident Agents and Brokers. Long Distance Telephones 
General Agents, Western Dept., Star Fire Ins. Co. of Louisville. 
Representing: 


Norwich Union, Hamburg-Bremen, Philadelphia Underwriters, Fidelity, Indemnity, Austin, New Jersey, 
Ohio German, Star, Delaware, Soringheld, Frankfort, U.S, Fidelity and Guaranty (o,, N. Y. 





Correspondence Solicited 





Plate Glass, Casualty Co. of America, London Guarantee and Columbia. 
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a & VAN DEINSE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Represent the Firemen & Mechanics’ Insurance Company of 
Madison for strictly Surplus Lines and Sprinkled Risks. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GUSTAV J. RAU 
INSURANCE 


FOUR HUNDRED THIRTY SEVEN GRAHAM AVENUE 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, THE CITY OF NEW YORK 








REPRESENTING SOME OF THE LARGEST AND 
MOST RESPONSIBLE FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, RAIL- 
ROAD, AUTOMOBILE, BURGLARY, PLATE 
GLASS, LIABILITY AND GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


— B. ROGERS, JR. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR KENTUCKY FOR 
Austin Fire Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Commonwealth Fire Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas. 
406 KELLER BLDG., LOUISVILLE, KY 





Correspondence Solicited. 





W. C. Bennett. ESTABLISHED 1869. J. Burns Allen. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia Pa. 
Special Attention Given to Surplus Lines, 





— R. TUTTLE, 
FIRE UNDERWRITER 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


N. Y., Penna. and New Jersey State Manager. 
Correspondence with resident agents desired. 








Established 1870, 

AN HOUTEN & SHERWOOD COMPANY 
LOUIS SHERWOOD, President, 

15 EXCHANGE PLACE, - - - - 


General Insurance Agents for New Jersey. 
Fire, Casualty, Automobile, Plate Glass, Fidelity Bonds. 


CHURCHILL WHITTEMORE CoO. 

e 118-120 N. FOURTH ST. (1st Floor Pierce Bldg.), ST. LOUIS, MO, 
SOLF AGENTS: Commonwealth, North River, Continental, Mercantile, Garden, St. Paul, Commerce, 
Williamsburgh City, Seaboard, Union, Phila, Camden, Pacific, Nassau, Bm they Granite State, Rhode 
Island. Commission allowed Non-Resident Agents on Insurance on ST. LOUIS properties, 


JERSEY CITY 











